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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Holloway, from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, made the following report, to the House of 
Representatives, Aug. 5, 1856: 


The majority of the Committee on Agriculture, 
regarding the interests committed to their con- 
sideration of pee importance, beg leave to 
submit a bill to establish an economical depart- 
ment of the government, which shall be devoted 
to the promotion and encouragement of the great 
agricultural interests of the country. 

Agriculture is the basis of our national prosperi- 
Wy. It is the substratum of all other interests; and 

e degree of advancement which marks the pro- 
gress of our country and its people in wealth, en- 
terprise, education, and substantial independence, 
is measured by the prosperity of its rural interests. 
It is one of those arts which, from the earliest 
periods, have been deservedly held in the highest 
estimation. One of the first injunctions upon our 
original pape. after his expulsion from the 
ge of Eden, was that he should * tillthe soil.”’ 

he great necessity which, in the eye of Infinite 

Wisdom, made this command imperative from the 
first, has ever since existed; and the experience of 
all the world, in all periods of its history, has 
fully demonstrated that the cultivation of the soil 
is of primary importance in securing prosperity, 
and hence should receive the first and most liberal 
patronage of the government. It furnishes the 
material upon which the manufacturer exerts his 
skill. It furnishes commerce with its business, 
and is intimately connected with the moral, so- 
cial and political interests of the people. In our 
country, above all others, should this great inter- 
est be promoted. 
_ Your Committee, however, cannot ask that so 
important a change be made in the economy of 
our government, upon this subject, without call- 
ing your attention to the opinions and recommen- 
dations of those who have higher claims upon 
your confidence, and particularly one whose wis- 
dom and political experience commands the admi- 
ration of the civilized world. -Gen. Washington, 
in his last annual message to Congress, and after 
seven years’ devotion, as President, to the con- 
sideration of the best means to develope the re- 
sources of the country, declared: 

_“* It will not be doubted that, with reference 
either to individual or national welfare, acricuL- 
TURE is of primary importance. In proportion 
as nations advance in population and other cir- 
cumstances of maturity, this truth becomes more 
apparent, and renders the cultivation of the 
soil more and more an object of public patronage. 
Institutions for promoting it grow up, supported 
by the public press; and to what object can it be 
dedicated with greater propriety? Among the 
means which have been employed to this end, none 
have been attended with greater success than the 











establishment of boards, composed of proper 
characters, charged with collecting and diffusin 
information, and enabled by premiums and dual 

ecuniary aids, to encourage and assist a spirit of 
Sesovery and improvement, by stimulating to en- 
terprise and experiment, and by drawing to a 
common centre the results, everywhere, of indi- 
vidual skill and observation, and spreading them 
thence over the whole nation. Experience accor- 
dingly has shown that they were very cheap in-. 
struments of immense national benefits.’’ 

The same distinguished statesman, writing to a 
friend, expresses the following sentiment: 


‘¢ Your young military men, who want to reap. 
the harvest of laurels, don’t care how many seeds 
of war are sown; but, for the sake of humanity, 
it is devoutly to be wished that the manly employ- 
ment of agriculture, and the humanizing benefits 
of commerce, should supersede the waste of war 
and the rage of conquest; that the sword might be 
turned to plough shares and spears into pruning 
hooks, ae as the Scripture expresses it, the na- 
tions learn war no more.”’ 

Judge Peters declares, that it was in contem- 
plation by Washington to bring to the considera- 
tion of Congress ‘‘ his great plan of engrafting the 
subject of agriculture into a national system of 
education, and placing the cultivators of the soil, 
and their instruction and incitements to improve- 
ment in their art, under national patronage. He 
was anxiously solicitous in this patriotic endeavor. 
It was not imputable to him that it failed. Had 
he been fortunate enough to accomplish it, no ac- - 
tion of his life would have deserved more celebrity; 
and public gratitude.”’ 

Again, in a letter to Sir John Sinclair, General 
Washington says: 

‘¢T know of no pursuit in which more real and: 
important services can be rendered to any country 
than by improving its ee its breed: of.” 
useful animals, and other branches of a husband- 
man’s cares; nor can I conceive any plan more 
conducive to this end than the one you have in- 
troduced for bringing to view the actual state of 
them in all parts of the kingdom, by which good 
and bad habits are exhibited in a manner too plain: 
to be misconstrued. * * * * * It will be 
some time, I fear, before an agricultural society, 
with congressional aid, will be established in this 
country. We must walk, as others have done be- 
fore, before we can run. Small societies must 
9 a the way for greater; but, with the lights 

efore us, I hope we shall not be so long in ma: 
turation as older nations have been. * * * * 
From the first intimation you were pleased to 
ive me of this institution, I conceived the most 
avorable ideas of its utility; and the more I have 
seen and reflected on the plan since, the more I 
am convinced of its importance, in a-national 
point of view, not only to our own country, but 
to all others which are not too much attached to 
its old and bad habits to forsake them, and to new 
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countries that are just beginning to form systems; President Fillmore, at the next session, again 
for the improvement of their husbandry.” | adverted to this project: 

On the 7th of December, 1796, General Wash-| ‘‘ Agriculture may justly be regarded as the 
ington called thé attention of Congress tothe sub- | great interest of our people. Four-fifths of our 
ject of Agriculture, as we have quoted, and subse- | active population are employed in the cultivation 
quently writing to a friend, he says:.- | of the soil, and the expansion of our settlements 

‘I am sorry to add, that nothing final in Con- | over new territory is daily adding to the number 
gress has been decided respecting the institution | of those engaged in that vocation. Justice and 
of a National Board of Agriculture, recommen sound policy, therefore, alike require that the go- 
by me at the opening of the session. * * * T| vernment should use all the means authorized 
think it highly probable that next session will} the constitution to promote the interests and wel. 
bring this matter to maturity.’’ fare of that important class of our fellow-citizens. 


Thus spoke the Father of his Country—the | And yet it is a singular fact that, whilst the manu- 


farmer President of this republic. And although 
he lived to see another session of Congress pass 
without anything being done with his favorite pro- 
ject, yet all must believe that had he lived, our 
people would long since have been blessed with 


facturing and commercial interests have engaged 
the attention of apes during a large portion 
of every session, and our statutes abound in pro- 
visions for their protection and encouragement, 
little has yet been done directly for the advance- 





the advantages of a National Board of Agricul-| ment of agriculture: It is time that this reproach 
ture, similar in its objects and purposes, if not in | to our legislation should be removed; and I sin- 
detail, with the one now proposed. We might | cerely hope that the present Congress will not 
extend our quotations from Washington’s private close their labors without adopting efficient means 
correspondence upon this subject to the extent of | to supply the omissions of those who have prece- 
a volume, but we deem the above sufficient to|dedthem. An agricultural bureau, charged with 
show his great devotion to the subject. | the duty of collecting and disseminating correct 
We might also extend this report with quota- information as to the best modes of cultivation, 
tions from the messages of Jefferson, Madison, | and of the most effectual means of preserving and 
Monroe, and Adams, but will forbear. We must, | restoring the fertility of the soil, and of proctr- 
however, be indulged in giving the following ex- | ing and distributing seeds and plants, and other 
tract from the first annual message of General | vegetable productions, with instructions in regard 
Jackson: | to the soil, climate and treatment best adapted to 
‘‘ The agricultural interest of our country is so | their growth, could not fail to be, in the language 
essentially connected with every other, and so su-| of Washington, in his last annual message to 
perior in importance to them all, that it is scarcely , Congress, a ‘ very cheap instrument of immense 
necessary to invite to it your particular attention. | national benefit.’ ’’ 
It is principally as mannfactures and commerce | We might incorporate here the strong and earn- 
tend to increase the value of agricultural produc- | est recommendations of several of the heads of 
tions, and to extend their application to the wants | departments in favor of decided legislative ac- 
and comforts of society, that ruey deserve the | tion upon the subject of agriculture; but we have 
fostering care of government.”’ | Shown conclusively that General Washington, 
Thus emphatically declaring agriculture to be and almost every successor in the presidential 
of paramount importance, and that manufactures | chair, in obedience to the duty imposed upon 
and commerce have but little claim upon the gov-| them by the Constitution, to recommend from 
ernment, save and except as handmaids of agri- | time to time to Congress such measures as they 
culture. | may deem calculated to promote the public wel- 
President Polk called the attention of Congress | fare, have regarded the promotion of agriculture 
to the subject in his fourth annual message. | as one of the objects which would promote the 
President Taylor, in his annual message, after | public good, and add to our national prosperity 
most earnestly recommending the establishment | Our executive officers have, perhaps done their 
of an agricultural bureau, says: duty; Congress has utterly failed in its obligations 
‘To elevate the social condition of the agri- | to the people. While the constitutional advisers 
culturist, to increase his prosperity, and to extend | of Congress have advised, and recommended ac- 
his means of usefulness to his country, by multi- | tion, to which Congress has turned a listless ear, 
plying his sources of information, should be the | the people—the sovereign people—are now demand- 
study of every statesman, and a primary object | ing that this great interest shall receive the atten- 
with every legislator.’’ tion and patronage of government. For the last 
President Fillmore, in his message of 1850,| four years, petition after petition has been re- 
made this recommendation: ' ceived from the people; agricultural societies in 
‘More than three-fourths of our population | the counties, State boards of agriculture, the 
are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. The {United States agricultural society, and State 
commercial, manufacturing, and navigating inter- | legislatures, have passed resolutions recommend- 
ests are all, to a great extent, dependent upon ag- | ing the establishment of an agricultural depart- 
riculture. It is, therefore, the most important; ment. No measure has heretofore been_so ear- 
interest of the nation, and has a just elaim to the | nestly and so generally recommended to Congress 
fostering care and protection of the government, by those whose duty it is, and those whose sov- 
so far as they can be extended consistently with reign right it is, to call the attention of Congress 
the provisions of the constitution. As this cannot to measures of public importance. Will Congress 
be done by the ordinary modes of legislation, I | longer disobey the injunctions of the one and the 
respectfully recommend the establishment of an | demands of the other? No matter how slight an 
icultural bureau, to be — with the duty | appreciation or low an estimate members may 
of giving to this leading branch of American in-| place upon this proposition; it is their duty, un- 
dustry the encouragement it so well deserves.” | der the letter aaa spirit of our democratic insti- 
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tutions, to take hold of the matter, and do now 
what they have so long neglected. 

Let us for a few minutes look into the extent 
and importance of the agricultural interests of 
this country. By the census of 1850 it will be 
seen that the cash value of farms and agricultural 
machinery is put down at three thousand five 
hundred millions of dollars. In our opinion this 
falls far below their actual value, and it may now 
be safely estimated at five thousand millions of 


dollars, and their annual product at two thousand , 


setts but 31,211; in 1840, 157,923 bushels. And 
the whole State of Rhode Island, once famed for 


tr ce of soil, produced but 3,098; in 1840, 
parts of New York. In speaking of this vast de- 
_pletion of the soil, it is declared, in an official 


he same state of facts exist in many 


report made to Congress, that ‘* one thousand mil- 
pion of dollars would not more than restore to 
their original fertility the one hundred million of 
acres of lands in the United States which have 
been already subjected to this exhausting and de- 


millions of dollars. The agriculturists of the | pleting process. 


United States have more than double the amount 
of capital invested in the single and simple item 
of fences than there is invested in every depart- 


The cause of this great deterioration of the 
soil must be apparent to every reflecting mind. 
It is simply the continued extracting from the 


ment of manufacturing combined.. Four-fifths of | soil those indispensable elements which enter 


our people are engaged in rural pursuits, and by 
their labor are feeding and clothing over 27,000,- 
000 of people. They produce 100,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes, 390,000,000 bushels of ‘oats, 150,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 800,000,000 bushels of corn, 
1,600,000,000 pounds of cotton, 190,000,000 
pounds of tobdcco, and the less important vege- 
tables in untold quantities. This presents a glo- 
rious picture of national prosperity. It inspires 
the heart of every American with pride; and too 
many say it is doing well; let it alone. True, it 
has done well, but it can do much better. Every 
acre, speaking comparatively, can, under proper 
cultivation, be made to produce double the quan- 
tity it now does. The broad fields which have 
been opened in the west, have contributed much 
to the great aggregate we have presented. Their 
lands are still fertile, but under the present system 
of farming in too many instances the spoiler is 
working his way unmolested. Nothing but bring- 
ing within the means of every tiller of the soila 
knowledge of the means to preserve the fertility 
of his lands can save them from failing, as have 
the lands in the older States. 

By statistics collected and published by the 
Commissioner of Patents, we find that in the great 
State of New York, while the number of acres of 
land in cultivation has vastly increased, the agri- 
cultural product has decreased. It may seem 
strange, but figures are given with as much accu- 
racy as is generally found, which do not profess 
to be positively accurate. Bythem, then, in New 
York, in 1845 there were 505,155 horses in that 
State, and in 1850 but 447,014, being a decrease 
of 58,141; the decrease in the number of cows 
for the same period was 98,066; of other cattle 
127,526; of swine 566,092; of sheep, 2,990,624; 
and but a slight increase in the great staples’ of 
grain and other agricultural products. In speak- 
ing of Virginia, Professor Leibig says: ‘‘Harvests 


from one and the same field, without the aid of 
manure; but now whole districts are converted 
into: pasture-land, which, without manure, pro- 
duces neither wheat nor tobacco. From every 
acre of this land there were removed, in the space 
of one hundred years, twelve hundred pounds of 
alkalies, in leaves, grain, and straw.”’ ; 
This same system of farming, which has ex- 
tracted from the original fertility of Virginia, has 
done its fatal work in the New England States. 
The soil in these States is now utterly incapable 
of producing wheat as a remunerative crop. In 
1850, by the census report, the State of Connecti- 
cut produced but 41,672 bushels of wheat, while 


into and constitute vegetable production—taking 
therefrom, and not returning anything thereto. 
It is conceded that this is not universal. The 
lights of science and intelligent observation have 
enabled many farmers to even improve the fer- 
tility of their soils; and if this knowledge were 
universal, such would be the result, with but few 
exceptions. The object of the bill herewith 
submitted, is to place before the people a know- 
ledge of the positive means by which this desira- 
ble resulf may be attained, and to explore still 
further the wilderness of ignorance which is 
believed to exist in agricultural science. 

Will any one say that we have not the constitu- 
tional right to appropriete the funds of the com- 
mon treasury for such an object? We trust none 
will raise such a question ; but, if any one does 
possess such scruples, we beg leave to refer him 
to theconstitution itself, and to the action of Con- 
gress under it. The constitution declares that 
“Congress shall have power to * * * pro- 


the United States.’’ Congress must judge as to 
the means proposed to secure the ‘‘common de- 
fence’’—whether by erecting fortifications, build- 
ing vessels to constitute a navy, the creation and 
maintaining of military and navy schools, estab-- 
lishment of armories, or investigations of fire-arms 
and munitions of war. No one has deubted the 
pees of Congress to do all these things. It has. 
een done, and will be done so long as our govern- 
ment shallexist. Thesame discretion, as to what 
will promote the ‘‘general welfare’’ of the country, 
is confined to Congress. All must concede that 
the general welfare can in no way be better ad- 
vanced or geen. than by such means as shall 
secure the largest amount of wealth from its origi- 
nal source, the cultivation of the soil ; than by in- 
citing to habits of industry and economy, by secu- 
ring intelligence, and promoting moral and politi- 
cal virtue among all classes of people, upon whom 
rests the maintenance and perpetuity of our free 
institutions. These are intimately connected with 
the 2 amg tod the agricultural population of 
our country. — which legitimately brin 
wealth to them, brings treasures to the whole 
people. Whilst rural economy flourishes, our 
country prospers; when it withers, our country 
will die. Every man who makes ‘two blades of 
grass to grow where but one grew before,’’ adds 
to the wealth of the country. Any discovery 
which shall enable the farmer to double the pro- 
duct of his crop, with the same or less labor than 
he now exerts, will add to the “‘general welfare.’’ 
That this has been done in some instances will not 
be doubted ; that it can be done in almost every 





in 1840 it produced 87,000 bushels. Massachu- 
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instance, will be demonstrated under the investi- 
gations proposed in the accompanying bill. 
gress has taken advantage of almost every propo- 
sition submitted to its consideration for the com- 


) mon defence of the country. Of this, it is not our 


purpose to complain ; but conceive there is a just 
cause of complaint in its neglect of what we deem 
best calculated to promote the ‘‘general welfare 
of the United States.”’ 

Some, —— may object to the passage of the 
proposed bill on account of its increasing the ex- 
penditures and multiplying the officers of govern- 
ment. The reply to this is, that so far as the ag- 
ricultural interests is concerned, this ought to have 
been done long ago; in other words, let the ex- 
pense be what it —- within the ability of the 
government, it should not be urged against a mea- 
sure from the advantages of which the anticipated 
benefits are so great that they cannot be computed. 
Assuming the position declared to be true by Gen. 
Jackson, that ‘‘the agricultural interest of our coun- 
try is essentially connected with every other, and 
superior in importance to them all,’’? your committee 
deem it by no means improper to refer to the small 
amount which has been expended directly for its 
benefit in comparison with other interests,of far 
less importance. Since the organization of the 

overnment there had not been expended directly 
or the benefit of agriculture by the overnment, 
$200,000. For the benefit of the War Department, 
.a military school was established and has been 
maintained at an expense of more than $5,000,- 
000. For the Navy Department a school has also 
been established and conducted at an expense of 
millions. An expedition was fitted out for the 
purpose of exploring the Dead Sea, at an expense 
of five times the amount which has been expended 
for promoting agriculture. Far more money has 
been expended in ornamenting and keeping up the 
twenty acres of grounds around the Capitol than 
has been doveled to fostering that great interest 
which is ‘‘superior in importance to all others.” 

A larger sum has been expended in statuary to 
adorn the public buildings and grounds ; more has 
been expended in the simple item of pictures ; more 
has been expended in carpets to cover the floors of 
the public offices, than has been contributed to ad- 
vance that great interest which President Polk said 
should be ‘‘the object of every statesman.”” We 
might refer to many other expenditures of a similar 
character, but let these suffice. Nor would your 
committee be understood as complaining of those 
above noticed. Their simple object is to suggest 
comparisons. 

It may be said that agriculture having done so 
long, and succeeded so well, without the aid of 

overnment, it can continue to do so. True; 
in view of the disregard with which Congress has 
treated this great interest, the people in self-reli- 
ance have been compelled to exert themselves for 
the promotion of theirs and their country’s pros- 
perity. To thisend, societies have been establish- 
ed in almost every part of the Union, demonstra- 
ting in every instance the greater good which 
could be done through a systematic and liberal ef- 
fort on the part of the government, and such an 
one as your committee respectfully recommend. 
The effort on the part of the people has been con- 
strained by the want of sufficient means—it has been 
too partial and limited. It has been without con- 
cert andco-operation. It has lacked a head, to 
which results could be reported, comparisons 


made, and correct conclusions drawn. It cannot 
be expecied that private enterprise will ever be 
‘able to conduct any system of investigations which 
‘ shall fully and successfully develop the great science 
‘of ruraleconomy. Investigators and experimen- 
ters must be paid for their time and labor. The 
mechanic is protected in the inventions of his ge- 
nius ; but the experiments and results of investi- 
gations made by the farmer are common property. 
tate boards of agriculture and State agricultural 
societies have been estabiished, and in most instan- 
ces have received in mere pittances, aid from their 
respective State governments. A national agri- 
cultural society has been organized by the enter- 
prise of a few individuals ; but it is not, as its name 
would imply, the object of government patronage. 
To sustain its exhibitions, a tax of from ten to 
twenty thousand dollars has to be assessed upon the 
liberality of the people of the cities where it is 
proposed to hold its annual fairs. These associa- 
tions have been vastly beneficial to the people and 
the country, and are indispensable to future opera- 
tions. They will prove valuable auxiliaries under 
adepartment. But the opinion seems to prevail 
to some extent, that nothing but bone and muscle 
are needed by the farmer, and thus he is left to 
grope his way in the dark, excepting such aid as 
he receives through the various periodicals and so- 
cieties devoted to his interest. Of the patronage 
extended to other industrial pursuits the agricul- 
tural interest has not complained ; but it now 
demands some share in the disbursements of a reve- 
nue towards which it contributes by far the largest 
portion. 

To the inquiry, what good is anticipated from 
the creation of this department, we reply, all that 
good which has resulted to every other industrial 

ursuit towards which the energies of mankind 

ave been directed under the stimulus of honor 
and reward. The establishment of a national ob- 
servatory was once flouted at as a ridiculous and 
wasteful outlay of money ; but who is there that 
will not admit that, under the charge of Lieuten- 
ant Maury, this institution has shed honor upon 
the country, as well as conferred substantial bene- 
fit to the commercial interests of the whole world } 
If, under the judicious administration of the pro- 
posed department, investigations should result in 
securing a — of the potato rot, or a dis- 
covery of the habits of such insects as prey upon 
the cotton, tobacco, or wheat crops, so as to secure 
these staples from destruction, the expense attend- 
ing these investigations alone will be but as a drop 
in the bucket in comparison with the resulting 
benefits. 

With these suggestions, we beg leave to submit 
a brief exposition of the provisions of the bill ac- 
companying this report. 

The first section provides for the appointment 
by the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, of a Secretary, who shall hold his of- 
fice by the same tenure. as the Secretaries of the 
Executive departments, and receive as a salary five 
thousand dollars per annum. The object in not 
making a full Secretary, and a member of the 
Cabinet, is to avoid, as far as a political 
—-. If a member of the Cabinet, the 

ecretary would necessarily be a politician, and 
much of his time would be devoted to the"investi- 
gation of political questions, in which his depart- 
ment could have but little interest. As it is de- 
signed to make this strictly an economical, prac- 
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tical, and scientific department, it is to be hoped, 
whatever may be the changes of party, that this 
.department, like the Supreme Court, will remain 
undisturbed, so long as it is well administered, 

The second section defines the duties of the Sec- 
retary to be, to collect agricultural statistics, pur- 
sue investigations for promoting agricultural and 
rural economy, procure and distribute seeds, cut- 
tings, and bulbs, under such rules and regulations 
as he shal] prescribe. 

The third section provides for the appointment 
of a chie#clerk, and four men of sufficient scienti- 
fic and practical qualifications to prosecute such in- 
vestigations in agricultural science and rural econo- | 

~ my as he may direct, ata salary of two thousand | 
-dollars perannum. Also four clerks at one thous- 
-and five hundred dollars per annum, and four | 
perators, at not more than three dollars per day 
when actually employed. 
. Section four provides for the appointment in 
-each State of the Union of one corresponding agent, 
whose duty it shall be to collect such agricultural 
statistics, information in regard to the amount of 
land in cultivation, the extent and state of the res- 
,pective crops, and such other statistics as said 
Pecretany may direct, and under such rules as said 
Secretary may prescribe ;and shall receive such 
compensation as the Secretary may deem proper, 
no one to receive more than five hundred dollars 
perannum. The object and utility of this section 
must be apparent to all. The farmers of this coun- 
try have too long been dependent upon the com- 
mercial press of the country for their knowledge 
y of the extent of the crops, and the effect to be pro- 
= by a failure or abundant papa ee 
ithout being disposed to impugn the motives or 
denounce the conduct of the press, experience 
convinces us that operators and speculators in 
agricultural products have too frequently subsidized 
the press to advance their personal interests at the 
expense of the producer. By correct statements 
of the extent and probable product of the crops in 
each State—the number of cattle, hogs, sheep, hor- 
ses, &c., &c.—all of which is easily and cheapie 
obtained through the officers of each State, and 
these statements published from month to month, 
the producer will be enabled to forma correct 
estimate as to the value of each, without being 
mystified by the statements and counter statements 
of interested parties or purchasers. This section 
provides for the appointment of correspondent 
~#gents in the different governments of the world 
with whom we have commercial relations by treaty, 
whose duties shall be similar to those of the agents 
in the States, and at like compensation. _ It is pre- 
sumed the Secretary will select for these agents, 
whenever qualified, American consuls, and in the 
States the Secretaries of the State Boards of Ag- 








riculture, where such are or may be established. 

With agents in the States and the different govern- 

ments of the world, our producers will have all the | 

sdvantages, of information that speculators can | 
ave. 

The fifth section provides for an official seal | 
ofthe department, and the testation of records, &c. | 
Section six provides for the taking oaths of office 
and the giving of bonds for the faithful discharge 
of the duties and safe disbursements of the funds. 
Seventh section provides for a libraay of works 

upon the subject of agriculture. 
Eighth section provides for the collection and 


exhibition of specimens of seeds, fruits, casts, in- | 


sects, and other animals of interest to the farmer. 

Ninth section requires a transfer by the Secretary 
of the Interior to the Secretary of Agriculture, of 
the books, papers, and all other articles now con- 
nected with his department. 

Section ten provides for the publication of month- 
ly reports through the — press, or otherwise, 
of the facts elicited through the corresponding 


agents. 


D. P. Hotioway. 
Epwin B. Moraay. ° 
Avan Sasin. 

E. D. Cutien. 
Lewis D. Campse.t. 
G. A. Grow. 





WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 

If there be any agriculturist who may be behind 
in his work, we would say to him in a spirit of 
kindness and of deference, that he should bestir 
himself, so that he may, by increased energy, make 
up for lost time. In every occupation in life, it 
is to the interest of parties never to procrastinate 
work of any kind ; but with none is delay so dan- 
gerous as with planters and farmers, as season and 
lime are intimately connected with the success of 
their respective operations, and none can trespass 
upon either, without jeoparding their welfare.— 

he followers of agricultural pursuits should lay 
it down as a principle from which they may not 
depart without injury, that all the operations of 
their farms and plantations should be executed at 
the right time, and in the proper way, and that 
delays and slights are things not to be indulged in. 
With these brief remarks we shall proceed to 
point out such matters as should be promptly 
attended to. 

Wuear. 

This grain, we believe, should be put in by 
the 10th of this month, at farthest, and that it 
would stand a better chance, had it been seeded 
on or about the first. With early seeding, we are 
aware that there is danger to be apprehended 
from the attack of that vile pest and drawback 
upon the wheat crop, the Hessian Fly, but notwith- 
standing its ravages, we have ever been the advo- 
cate of moderately early sowing, believing that it 
is good policy, to give the wheat plants time before 
fvost, to form their roots and embed them firmly 
in the soil. Now then, let us say to all wheat 
growers who may not have seeded their wheat, to 
go industriously to work, and exert every ene’ 
to get it in without fartherdelay. As our remar 
upon the — of manuring, preparation of the 
soil, and seeding of wheat, last month were suffi- 
ciently full upon all these points, we will not 
repeat them here, but refer the reader to the 
September number of our paper for our views upon 
the subject. 

Rye. 


We need hardly ny | to our readers that this 
grain ought to have been seeded in August or 
early last month, as all farmers do know, that 
early seeding is always attended with the best 
success with rye. We will, however, say, that if 
put in in the beginning of this month, provided the 
ground be moderately manured, and weli and thor- 
oughly prepared, it may still be seeded. Upon one 
occasion we sowed a crop on the 24th of Novem- 
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ber, and made a good one. In mentioning this 
fact, we do not do so to encourage others to post- 
— their seeding to so late a period, ag there is 

anger in it; for the seeding of rye should be 
done in August or September ; inthe latter month, 
the earlier the better ; but we mention the fact of 
the lateness of our seeding, merely to show that if 
circumstances occur to prevent one from getting 
rye in at the proper time, that it may be put in 
later. 

: THRESHING ouT GRAIN. 

{n our last number we advised our wheat growing 
readers to address themselves to the business of 
threshing out their wheat, in order that they might 
have it ready to send into market whenever the 
prices would justify them in doing so. And we 
repeat this advice, from a sincere conviction of its 
propriety. Weare very certain that there is no 
class of society in which watchfulness is so neces- 
sary to = its interests as that of the agricul- 
turist ; he should strive to be always ready for the 
market, in order that he may watch its changes, 
and avail of them whenever they occur. We are 
certain that there is no class so liable to have their 
pecuniary interests sported with by unscrupulous 
speculators, none so likely to be despoiled of the 

ruits of their honest toils as those engaged in the 
pursuits of agriculture. And as such is the case, 
we exhort them to use unceasing vigilance to pro- 
tect themselves from impositions and frauds. 
OrncHarbs. 

Treat the trees in your orchards as we advised 

last month and the preceding one. 
PiantTinc NEw OrcHarps. 


If you have no apple orchard on your farm, you 
should Jook upon it as a moral duty to plant out 
one this fall. Upon this point, every farmer and 
oa should consider it a duty that he owes to 

imself, to his children, and to society, to have a 
good orchard of choice apples, pears, peaches, 
and other fruit on his estate. In the purchase of 
trees he should avoid tree-pedlars, as he cannot rely 
upon such animals; buy of none but honest, sub- 
stantial nurserymen ; and if deceived by them, he 
should sue for heavy damages. 

CatTLe Yarps. 

If you have not hitherto done so, permit us now 
to prevail upon you to take this our advice : have 
as many loads of rough materials hauled and 
spread over your cow yard, as will make 12 inches 
indepth. In spreading, so fashion the materials 
as to be basin-shaped, the lowest point being in 
the centre, to prevent the escape of the urine. 
While the cough materials are being placed in and 
spread on the yard, dust each layer so spread 
with plaster, or with pulverized charcoal, and when 
completed, dust the surface with either of the sub- 
stances named ; then roll the yard to consolidate 
its contents—the heavier the roller the better.— 
Occasionally throughout the yarding season, spread 
plaster over the yard, and from time to time add 
more rough materials. 

Pumpkins. 

Your crop of pumpkins should be gathered before 
pow are — by the frost. As to the time of 
gathering them, your own good judgment must de- 
termine. Have them coal pulled, and as care- 
fully hauled, so as to avoid bruising them. Stow 
them away carefully ina cool place. In feeding 


increase their value as food by having them 
cooked. For hogs, especially, cooking is neces- 
sary, as it prevents their purging—for hogs, the 
addition of bran or meal is an improvement—for 
milch cows, they should have added bran or meal, 
and chopt straw or hay. 

Harvestine oF Roors. 

Roots of all kinds should be harvested and put 
away before being injured by the frost. 

Mitcu Cows. 

These generous creatures should, in addition to 
the scanty fare of the pastures, receive mésses of 
succulent food, and hay at night. Ifyou have not 
already prepared comfortable sheds or stables for 
them, go to work at once, in order that they may 
be accommodated in good quarters during winter: 
and spring. 

Youne Srocx 
Should be provided with hay at night, and be pro- 
vided with sheds for their winter quarters. 
Worxme Animas 
Of all kinds should receive additional care and. 
attention. 
BuckwuHeat. 

Harvest your buckwheat before it is injured b 
the frost. When one-half the grain on the he 
have turned black it should be cut. 

After threshing out the grain, put away the 
straw for your cattle, as they will need it badly 
before spring, as the ~~ of hay has proved a 
short one, except in some favored dirstricts. 

Corn Srarks. 

Recollect that corn stalks properly cured, cut 
into half inch pieces, and steamed, make excellent 
provender for cattle, when mixed with bran or 
corn cob meal. 

Se.ttinc Cornn—Corn Coss. 

Shell your corn bofore selling it, and save the 
cobs for cattle feed, as you will surely want them 
before next spring, to sustain your cattle upon, 
unless you have been more fortunate than man 
others. Bear in mind, that there are 2-5th as muc 
nutriment in the cob as there is in the grain.— 
Therefore, do not give them away and pay their 
freight to market ; but keep them and have them 
ground up for your cattle. If you have no conve- 
nience for grinding them into meal, chop them in 
half, and boil them, throwing a handful of salt into 
the kettle. Mark our words—if you sell your corn 
on the cobs, you and your cattle will feel the want 
of them before next winter is half over. 

Fatt anp Winter Piowine. 

All stiff clays, intended for cultivation next 
spring, would be improved in texture, by being 
plowed this fall and winter ; provided they be not 
plowed when wet, or-when too dry. 


’ Out-Burtpincs—CELLARS. 
If these have not been recently cleansed, have 
them cleaned out and white-washed. ~ 





The Ohio Valley Farmer, published at Cincinnati, 
says :—‘‘Taken all in all, this season has been an 
unfortunate one to the cultivators of the soil. A 
long drought has caused all the early crops to pro- 
duce poorly. Ifit shall teach us the importance 
of deep tillage and under drainage, the lesson though 
a dear one will be valuable.” 
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WORK IN THE CARDEN. 


OCTOBER. 


We shall state briefly the things that should be 
attended to in the garden this month. 


Winter Sprvacn.—Your advancing crop of win-. 


ter spinach should now be weeded, and the plants 


thinned out so as to stand from 4 to 5 inches apart. | 


| slight hill around the plants. In about two weeks 
‘after this; give the plants another working and 


slightly increase the hills around them, and give 
the plants a dusting of a mixture comprised of 
four*parts ashes, two parts salt, and two parts 
plaster. In about two weeks after this, give the 
its another hoeing, and you may rest assured of 
ving a luxuriant bed of early headed cabbages. 


In thinning out, leave the best and most flourishing’ Im times of drought, water the bed freely, as cab- 


plants. 


size, should be set out on a portion of a warm 
border, prepared for the occasion by manuring, 


digging and sg, By setting them out, place them . 


6 inches apart. e border should face the south 


or southeast, and be protected from the north and. 


west. When the weather becomes very cold, mats 
on frames should be placed over them. 


Settine ovr Capspace PLanrs.—With the view, 


of inducing you to take the preliminary step to se- 
cure your family in a supply, of fine headed cab- 
bages early next summer, we advised you last 
month to sow cabbage seed of various sorts, prom- 
ising you at the same time, that when the proper 
time arrived for setting out the plants, that we 
would tell you how to do it, and as the time has well 
nigh arrived, we take pleasure in redeeming that 


, About the 10th of this month, select a dry loamy 
bed with a southern or south-eastern exposure. 
Your bed being selected, spread over it about three 
inches in depth of good stable or barn yard ma- 


nure, over that spread ashes yee | ; dig the manure | 
, 


and ashes in a full spade in depth, taking care to 
rake as the spading proceeds, in order that the 
soil may be well raked and pulverized. Your bed 


being spaded and raked, spread your garden line 
across it, from east to west, three feet from the 
‘edge ; then take a hoe and form a ridge four inches 
in ae pat the sides of the ridges with the 


back of the hoe to keep them from crumbling down, 
then stretch your garden line three feet from the 
first ridge, form another ridge as before, and so 
continue until you have ridged out your bed. 
Your bed will now be ready to receive the plants. 
Set out the plants on the north side of the ridges, 
about midway down from the top; place the plants 
about six inches apart ; then dust your bed freel 
with a mixture comprised of six parts ashes an 
two parts plaster. 

The close planting recommended at this time, is 
necessary to allow for loss by the frosts of winter 
and early spring. ‘ 

Towards the latter part of next month, strew 
stable manure along the bottom of the ridges, 
along the line of your plants; this is all that is 
necessary to be done until next spring. 

Next spring, as soon as the earth is sufficiently 
dry to be worked, draw the earth from the top of 
the ridges down upon the manure at the bottom, 
as the first working of the plants, working at the 
same time between the rows with the hoe to lighten 
up the ground and eradicate any weeds or grass 
that may have sprung-up. As the plants become 
large enough for the purpose, you may draw them 
for culinary purposes, observing care to leave a 
plant at every two feet. 

As soon in the spring as you may consider the 
plants in danger of being stunted from being too 
close, then you must thin them out so as to stand 
two feet apart, as before suggested. At this thin- 
ning, give the growth a good hoeing and draw a 





_. | bages delight in moisture. 
Lettuce.—Your lettuce plants, if of sufficient, 


CavLirLowers anv Brocco1t.—Early this month 
give to all the Jate planted cauliflowers and broc- 
coli a good working. 

Cassaces.—Give the beds containing cabbages 
of all sorts a thorough —> and the plants 
their last hilling, taking care to destroy everything 
in the shape of weeds and grass. 

Enpives.—Tie up such of your endives as are fit 
for blanching, and give the stalks a hilling. 

Asparacus Beps.—As soon this month as the 
stalks of the asparagus turn yellow, cut them down 
close to the earth, carry them off the ground, clean 
the bed of weeds, drawing them into the alleys, 
dress the bed with well rotted stable manure, and 
strew a mixture of six parts salt and two parts 
ashes over it. 

Ce.ery.—In dry weather earth up your celery for 
blanching, from time to time, as the plants may 


| require it. 


Aromatic, MepicinaL anp Cutinary Herss.— 
Trim these off. 

Smati Satapinc—May be sown on warmly ex- 
posed borders the first two weeks of this month. 

ELecampane.—Offsetts of the roots may now be 
planted out, or the seeds be sown. 

Ruvsars.—The seed of the rhubarb or pie plant 
should be sown early this month: if their sowing 
should be delayed till next spring, many of them 
would not vegetate for a year after, but whensown 
this month, if the seeds are fresh and perfect, the 
plants will come in early spring. 

Suaitiots, Garuic, Cuives anp RocamsBour.— 
The roots of these should be planted out this month. 

Onions For sEED.—From the 15th of the month 
to the end of it, is the proper time for setting out 
onions for seed. 

Horse Rapisu.—Plant out a bed of horse radish 
any time this month, the earlier the better. 

Taxine up Carrots, Beets, &.—Such roots as 
these, if full grown, should be taken up and stored 
away towards the latter end of this month. 

Raspserries.—New plantations of these may 
be made about the middle of this month. 

GooseBeRRIES—CuRRANTS.—T owards the last of 
this month, set out gooseberry and currant bushes, 
distance apart six feet. 

Cuttings of these may be planted on a warm 
southern exposed border. 

SrrawBerry Beps.—Clean off your beds of 
strawberries, and give them a dressing comprised 
of a compost of seven parts rotten dung and one 
part ashes. 

New beds of strawberries, if neglected last 
month, may be formed early this month, the earlier 
the better. 

Vacant cLayey Beps.—If _ have any stiff 
clayey beds vacant in your garden, have them dug 
up» left in the rough, and give them a dressing 
of slaked lime or slaked ashes, and permit them to 
—— all winter to receive the benefits of the 

rost. 
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For the American Farmer. | 

Quantity of Seed per acre— Disparity between 
number of Seeds sown and plants perfected on 
the same ground. ¢ 


Bayou Larourcue, La., Sept. 2, 1856. 


Messrs. Editors :—The introduction of the drill 
culture has been productive of economy in the 
quantity of seed sown per acre, while the decreased 
number of seed bushels has not decreased, but 
rather augmented the number of bushels in yield. 
This is caused by the better covering of the seed 
in drill than broadcast, and by the air passing 
through, and in contact with the stalks of grain 
much better, thus enabling the grain to draw from | 
the atmosphere ina more thorough manner, the 

culiar nourishment, (ammonia, nitrogen, &c.,) 
itshould have. The question arises in my mind, 
is there not yet too much seed sown to the acre? 
and would nota yield equally large, if not greater, 
result from sowing less seed to the acre, but sow- 
ing that seed thoroughly, and farther apart. 

he question suggested itself to me some years 
ago; and since, en reading the experiments of 
Rev. Sidney Smith, it again presents itself. In 
these experiments which were corroborated by 
successive years sowing, Mr. Smith procured as 
much grain to the halfacre as is ordinarily got 
from one acre; in fact the yield was larger than 
the average either in Europe or America. Single 
grains sown three inches apart, in drills a foot 
apart, ‘‘a space of three feet being left quite bare 
between each three rows, and this was continued 
in alternate strips all across the field.’’ What 
caused the increased yield? The land had not been 
in cultivation for one hundred years. I admit it 
had time to receive from the atmosphere yen 
this long rest, a sufficient quantity of nitrogen an 
other enriching agents to give to the growing crop 
all the manure it needed. But would the crop have 
been as a in yield had it been sown in the usual 
manner? think not, and we shall see this by 
another experiment. True, we have large yields of 
grain from the rich, virgin soils of our own coun- 
, but not equal to that produced by Mr. Smith, 
with the small proportion of seed sown. The cul- 
tivation of the crop which Mr. Smith gave it was 
of wae benefit—he says, ‘‘ in the spring I well hoed 
and hand weeded the rows of wheat, and stirred 
the intervals with a one horse scarifier three or 
four times up to the very period of flowering in 
June.”” Now had not the wheat been sown in 
drills farther apart than usual, such cultivation 
could not have been givento it. ‘‘The quantity 
of seed used per half acre was a little more than 
a peck.’”’ Mr. Smith says, ‘adjoining the field in 
which these experiments were carried on was 
another which had four ploughings, ten tons of 
manure, six or seven times as much seed, and yet 
it gave a quarter less to the acre.”’ 
hese experiments repeated from year to year 
gave the same results, with greater success. Did 
this result proceed from the mode of tillage, prin- 
cipally hoeing ; from the sustenance derived from 
the atmosphere ; (the mode of planting insuring 
each plant its due allowance of nourishment from 
the atmosphere) or from the manner in which the 
grain was sown, and the small quantity of seed 
giving each grain room to germinate and mature? 
Let us examine an article in the Country Gentle- 
man for August 14th, current year, page 109, en- 


gular illustration of the inexactness of Agricultu-- 
ral knowledge, that the question, how many seeds 
there are in the pound of our commonly cultivated 
field plants, should still remain to be answered. 
It is = that the answer will not necessarily ef- 
fect farm practice—for the quantity of seed which 
it is proper to sow per acre, is a matter to be de- 
termined by experience, not by argument apart 
from trial ; and yet surely it is most desirable to 
compare the number of seeds we ordinarily sow 
with that of the plants we raise. If in ordinary 
practice 1,200,000 seeds of wheat are sown on 
every 40,000 superficial feet, or what is more ex- 
traordinary, fifteen to eighteen million seeds of 
flax are scattered on the same extent, about three 
to eve 
farmer know it. He knows very well he does not 
raise so many plants as this—and struck, as he 
must be, by the enormous disproportion between 
the means he uses and the result he gets, he will 
inquire intoits causes. Tfie turnip seed employed 
per acre, numbers. from 600,000, to 1,000,060 3 ac- 
cording to the kind and quantity adopted : this, if 
the rows are two feet a » is two or three dozen 
seeds per foot of row, where a single plant alone is. 
tobe grown. No doubt nothing like so many gen- 


erally come up, but then there is a great destruc- ~ 


tion by the hoe, which will explain much of the 
discrepancy in this case. What, however, becomes. 
of the 18,000,000 seeds of flax which are commonly 
—of the 6,000, 000 seeds of oats which are some- 
timessown peracre? There is no destruction by the 
hoe, in either instance here. A single ear of oats. 
may contain 100 grains—a single plant will general- 
ly include half a dozen ears, but if 6,000,000 plants 
should yield as much as this implies, they would pro- 
duce 100 loads ofgrain. Instead of 600 seeds apiece, 
they yield but half a dozen each, to produce an 
ordinary crop of oats. It is plain that five-sixths 
of the seed, or of the plauts that they produce, are 
killed in the cultivation of the crop ; and the pro- 
portion is veel greater than this in the case of 
other plants. hat is the ordinary seeding of the 
clover crop? Eight pounds of red clover, four of 
white clover and four of trefoil may be sown—that. 
is at least 6,000,000 seeds per acre—a seed on every 
inch of land ; but instead of 144, are there gener- 
ally half a dozen plants on every square foot of 
the clover field? ”’ 

‘It is manifest that in both these cases there is 
an enormous destruction either of young plants or 
seed ; and these are the two great divisions under 


which the causes of this anomaly must be classed; , 
faults of seed and sowing and faults of cultivation.” © 


Now —— from a change in the mode of culti- 
vation and quantity of seed sown a general increase 
of yield was produced, this would not be the only 
gain to the farmer. If he sows fifty acres of 
wheat in the current method it will take from 50 
to 75 bushels of seed wheat, valued at $1.50 per 
bushel, least cost will be from $75 to $112.50.— 
Let us take the smaller number of bushels as the 
average sown per acre, this gives 50 bushels sows 
at $1.50 is $75.00. Now take twice as much seed 
er acre as the Rev. Sidney Smith used—halfa 
eshal per acre for 50 acres gives us 25 bushels, at 
$1.50 per bushel is $37.50 saved. If we can save 
twenty-five bushels in seeding fifty acres wheat 
land, what an enormous amount would annually 
be saved to the wheat growers of the United States. 
I have penned these remarks, Messrs. Editors, a8 





titled, “‘A curious question.” It says, ‘‘it is a sin- 


a hint to call attention to the subject, that we sow 


inch of land, it is surely well to let the , 
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too much seed to the acre ; and it is, I think you will 
admit, of sufficient importance to demand the at- 
tention of farmers, and lead them to some practi- 
cal result, beneficial to Agriculturists generally. 

Ihope to be able to commence a series of ex- 
periments myself, upon this subject, next year, 
the result of which shall be duly made known 
through the columns of the American Farmer. 
I might have cited, to strengthen my argument, 
the fact that men, animals and trees, grow. best 
where they are not crowded too close together— 


and the farmer thins out his corn, turnips, &c., 


that those left may yield more. Why not sow with 


the same space, that each seed may receive its 
-quantum of nourishment from earth and air, and 
germinate and mature as God intended it. 

Itrust Mr. Clemson will soon be able to give 


y increased products may be obtained at but small 
increased expense. I cannot but think there are 
great secrets yet unfolded to us, in respect to the 
mode of tilling the earth and cultivating plants for 
man’s use. e need careful experiments assisted, 
not governed by, Chemistry, nor confined to one lo- 


cation, but general, to add to our experience and 
shed the light needed by us, on the noblest calling 
of man, Agriculture. H. H. 


[We shall be very glad to hear from our correspondent 
as to his proposed experiments, or upon any other subject 
connected with agriculture.—Bads.] 





WHEAT DRILL WITH GUANO ATTACHMENT. 


Waite Hovse Farm, 
Near Centreville, Md., Sept. 5th, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer— 

GENTLEMEN :—Yesterday, on my way up from 
Talbot, to visit my farm here, I received yours of 
the 2d inst., and in reply, have to say, that the 
Wheat Drill, with Guano attachment, and also a 
Grass Sower attached, made by Bickford & Huff- 
man, of Macedon, N. Y., and put up and sold by 
them at their warehouse, No. 90 South Charles 
street, Baltimore, is probably the best implement 
of the sort in use. 

As a simple wheat drill, I consider it a perfect 
implement, at least I know of no imperfection in 
it after drilling a very large — with it last Fall. 
The grass sower sows beautifully, the seed falling 
like a mist—(it took so well, that it—timothy—in- 
jured my wheat;) and as to the guano attachment, 
that, as I conceive, greatest desideratum in agri- 
cultural implements at the present time, it wetbed 
admirably as long as it worked at all; the guano 
being evenly and uniformly distributed, with no 
hindrance from choking, and the wheat exhibiting 
4 regularity in its subsequent growth which clearly 
showed that the guano had been deposited at an 
uniform rate. - 

he cog-geering which moved the guano at- 
tachment was, however, too light and badly ar- 
tanged, and it wore rapidly and finally broke, 
Those made for this Fall’s sales, are entirely al- 
tered and improved in regard to the said geering, 
and in some other particulars as to the guano at- 
tachment, and after very close scrutiny, I can per- 
‘ceive no apparent defect.in them, but feel quite 
confident that they will not be likely to get out of 
order. You will understand, therefore, that 1 
consider this implement to be, as a simple wheat 
rill, first rate and the best; as a grass sower, the 
Same (if it be judicious to sow grass at the time 


of wheat sowing,) and as to the guano attach- 
ment, I consider that, in respect to its principle, 
it is correct—certainly the best I have seen or 
heard of, and the only one yet offered, that will 
answer the purpose; and that it will probably 
operate without breaking as it did last year; but 
neither my judgment, nor is that of any man in- 
fallible in this regard: thorough trial may exhibit a 
weak point somewhere which had previously es- 
caped observation. And this is true of all untried 
machinery. 

I had last year, also a Pennock drill, with gu- 
ano attachment, and asa wheat drill it was en- 
tirely inferior to the other, and its guano attach- 
ment was a miserable abortion. 

Nelson’s, the Pennock, and other attachments 
may operate with guano mixed in small propor- 
tion with sand or some other ingredient that will 
not pack and clot as does Peruvian Guano, when 
subjected to pressure; but it isto be observed that 
this would involve necessity for very frequent 
stopping of the drill to fill the guano hopper, be- 
sides the cost and time of mixing the guano with 
the other material—all tending to retard the wheat 
— and that the early sowing of wheat, after 
it can be done with safety, is of primary impor- 
tance to the success of the crop. Therefore we 
want an attachment that will drill pure guano in 
minute quantity. Bickford & Huffman’s willdo it 
as long as it will continue to operate, and in its 
present form it will, in my opinion, most probably, 
work without liability to break. The guano at- 
tachment is warranted. I have now, sir, given 
you ‘‘currente calamo”’ and guardedly, my opinion 
of this drill. 

I will also state, that at the July meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Maryland Agricultural 
Society for the Eastern Shore, of which I am 
Secretary, the opinion was expressed unanimously 
that from the trials made in Talbot upon the last 
— of wheat, the best and most economical 
mode of applying guano was to drill it in with the 
wheat, provided a drill could be obtained to effect 
that object with regularity and precision. 

Yours, &c. 
M. TircuHmMan GotpsBorovcH. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANOS AND SUPER 
PHOSPHATES. 

Denton, Mp., Aveusr 24, 1856. 
‘To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

GENTLEMEN :—I promised you last June, to give 
you the result of some experiments I intended 
making with some Colombian guano. If it is not 
too late now to inform om of the result of my 
trials, you can do with this letter = what you 
please. I bought half a ton of Colombian, measured 
three acres of ground, divided the ground in fif- 
teen lands, and put a gallon of millet on each land. 
On the first I applied Peruvian guano at the rate 
of 250 pounds to the acre, the second, 125 pounds 
of Peruvian and 125 of Colombian, on the third, 
one-third Peruvian and two-thirds Colombian, 
on the fourth, one-fourth Peruvian and three- 
fourths Colombian, and kept diminishing the 
uantity of Peruvian at the same rate until I put 
olombian alone on the fifteenth land ; al] the mil- 
let came up well, but now the first is the best, and 
the second land is nearly as good, the falling off 
begins at the third land, and it looks, when you 
glance at it ata distance, like a long range of steps 








70 yards long. Ido not know why the millet 
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branched so much where the Colombian is nopiied, 
it is so thick that it will not grow well. am 
afraid the Colombian guano had not time to dissolve 
on account of the drought we have had heré,’and 
my could not act. [ expect to buy some 
this fall togo on my wheat. It must have some 
strong fertilizing powers, for if it had none, the 
millet would not have branched as it did. I would 
advise those who use Colombian to mix it with 
Peruvian, half and half is the best proportion ; it 


will lessen the price of this fertilizer, and [| 


think will insure a crop of clover. 

I have had occasion to try twice the preparation 
which is called DeBurg’s Super-phosphate. It 
has done me more harm than good—the lar 
amount of salt, (chloride of sodium,) that was in 
it, burnt all the grass that had been seeded with 
it. Since I mention grass, I must say a few words 
about Iverson’s. It grew well on rich ground, 
but on poor land it looked like what we call here 
poverty grass. It is the same with the Oregon 
peas—the tea-spoon full that you gave me last 

ear, gave me a gallon of seeds—the vines were as 

arge as barrels where they grew in my garden— 
but this year I put them in the field near the black 
eye pea, and there is no comparison—the latter are 
a great deal the better. If any one takes offence 
at this communication, I cannot help it.* If 
farmers do not protect each other, they will be im- 
posed — more and more every year—your pa- 
i is for our protection. I have been farming 
or more than five years, and I always found that 
your whole attention was directed towards our 
interests. Every farmer who wishes to learn and 
save some money, ought to send for your interest- 
ing journal. 

*We see no reason why our correspondent should su 
pose any one could take offence by giving the result of his 
experiments—other results have been experienced by 
other persons, perhaps under different circumstances.— Eds. 
EXPERIMENTS IN THE APPLICATION OF BARN 

YARD MANURE TO WHEAT. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

GENTLEMEN :—Noticing that the farmers in our 
county, as well as those in many parts of the State, 
are now busily engaged making preparations for 
the pitching of their wheat crops this fall, I will 
make a few remarks which, if timely, 1 hope will 
prove pecuniarily beneficial to those Sevestene them 
with their notice. It is respecting the application 
of barn yard or other manures for wheat. Riding 
out a few days ago, I observed that some of our 
oldest (and considered by many the best) farmers 
in the county, were hauling their manure, spread- 
ing and plowing it under, from six to ten inches 
deep, thereby completely depriving it of the 
action of the atmosphere, which I consider coarse 
manure requires for its decomposition : especially 
corn stalks, with which many barn yards are 
covered. And againI have noticed, plowing my 
wheat stubble for corn, that the roots and fibres of 
the wheat had not attained a sufficient depth to be 
materially benefitted by the manure which was 
plowed under, say ten inches deep; the soil being 
somewhat argillaceous, also aided in keeping the 
ammonia beneath the surface, and from affording 
the sustenance to the wheat which was necessary 
for its vigorous growth—this coming under my 
observation in the spring, the following fall I 
resolved to put my theory into practice, and ac- 
cordingly | selected a piece of land apparently pos- 


, sessing as much similarity in mineral substances. 
;as is usually found in lands in our State, and 
divided it equally into two parts; on one half I 
caused the manure to be spread on the sod or sur- 
face and plowed under as deeply as we usually 

low land for wheat, which is from eight to ten 
inches, then harrowed down to a fine tilth, and 
sowed about 13 bushels wheat per acre, and cov- 
ered with shovel plows. 

The other half we mtr the same depth as the 
former, after which hauled and spread the same 
number of cart loads of manure as on the former,,. 
harrowed and cross-harrowed, sowed 13 bushels. 
wheatto the acre, and finished by shovelling wheat 
and manure-all in at the same time. The result 
was, when harvested, that the latter half, or where. 
the manure was plowed in with the wheat, yielded 
us at least one- more wheat than the former, 
convincing me that I have lost (and I believe my 
fellow farmers likewise) our seed, by following the 
old method of applying barn yard manures. 

Respectfully yours, J. B. O. 





GREENBRIER AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

The third annual Fair of the Greenbrier oo 
cultural Society was held in Lewisburg the ; 
28th and 29th ult. An excellent address was de- 
livered by Gen. G. S. Meem, of Shenandoah coun- 
ty. The weather was fine, and the vast crowd in 
attendance every day was beyond expectations. 
The entries in every department was considerably 
larger than at | previous Fair. The display of 
cattle could not be surpassed in Virginia. There 
were four bulls, besides heifers, owned by mem- 
bers of our Society, who had purchased them at 
high figures in Kentucky. A young Jack 16 hands. 
in height, od yg ag in Kentucky last Fall at. 
a cost of $1000. The performance of horses on 
the trotting track, showed considerable improve- 
ment over last year. Our Society has exerted a 
happy influence, a in the improvement 
of Stock, not only in this, but in the surrounding 
counties. We have secured a beautiful lot of 30 
acres, and, by laborious exertions, it was fitted up 
in readiness for the Fair, the last nails having been 
driven on the morning of the 27th, just as the gates 
were opened to receive the assembled crowd. On 
the last day, there was a most interesting exhibi- 
tion of all the premium animals. 

An INTERESTING INVENTION. 

Mr. Jno. W. Truslow, of Lewisburg, who isa 
member of our Society, exhibited at the Fair, a 
model of a ‘‘Fender, Screen and Blower for fire 
places,”’ patented cj himself in July last: It isa 
most ingenious, and I think, useful contrivance. 
Lift a plate, and touch.a spring, and out flies from 
the jamb, a fender. With ease, it is folded back 
again soastodisappear. Bya similar process, you 
have before your face a fire screen. A blower is 
let down as low as you may wish, or, with it you 
may entirely close the fire place, and arrest com- 
bustion. Touch a spring and the blower immedi- 
atelydisappears. Mr. Truslow informs me he has 
already sold rights to the amaunt of $3000. 

“A New Enemy iy Wuieart.” 

Last Fall, I furnished the Greenbrier Era with 
a short communication under the above caption. 
By some means it found its way into the columns 
of your Journal over the.signature of a Mr. .Ander- 
son, of Greenbrier County, Va. Mr. T. L. Skin- 
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ner, of Edenton, N. C., in reply to the article, says, 
in the March No. of the American Farmer, that 
a field of his wheat, in the winter of 1850-51, seemed 
to suffer greatly from the depredations of the same 
insect—an insect, if not the same, very much like 
that which infests the weeping willow, but that 
it disappeared in the spring, and the field produced 
more Sian an average crop of wheat. As in the 
case of Mr. Skinner, the insect disappeared from, 
my field. I saw nothing of it after the disappear- 
-ance of the winter’ssleetand ice. Such, however, 
were its ravages last Fall, in some places aye 
killing the wheat, that I made not more than 


“a crop. Yours, very trul 
“ A. ALDERSON. 
Palestine, Greenbrier Co., Va., 4th . 1856. 
a x 


Accomac C. H., Va., Sept. 17, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : . 

Looking over the September number of one of 
my agricultural journals, I find an article on Medi- 
terranean wheat, (you may have seen it, the South- 
ern Planter I refer to,) it has suggested to me to 
give you, briefly, my experience with a few of the 
varieties of wheat now in use. 

In October, 1854, I seeded several varieties of 
white wheat, on land of similar quality and with 
similar treatment. The precise quantities seeded, 
and amount of guano applied, I forget; but the va- 
rieties were Gale’s Early White Flint, Thimble 
wheat (of which Mr. James Garrison, a neighbor of 
“mine, raised in 1853, 60 bushels and one peck on one 
and 1-11th of an acre, or about55 bushels per acre, ) 
and Pennsylvania Blue Stem. 

All, (as I said above, ) were in all respects treated 
precisely alike. The result was, that I found the 
Gale and Thimble badly winter killed, while the 
Blue Stem seemed to be but slightly injured, and 
produced a fair crop, while the other varieties pro- 
duced but inferior crops. The experienceof a friend 
and neighbor, (B. T. Gunter, Esq.,) the same year, 
coincided precisely with my own, and he, as I have, 
has entirely abandoned the use of all other wheats, 
except the Blue Stems. During the past winter of 
unprecedented severity, the Blue Stem has been 
found to resist the winter more successfully than 
any other wheat sown among us. 

This hasty scrawl is not written for publication, 
but if you think it worth its room in the columns of 
the American Farmer, it is at your service, (after re- 
vising and correcting). 

Respectfully, yours, ‘‘ AGRICOLA.’ * 


THE FARMER IN VIRGINIA. 
Ricumonp, Va., Sept. 4th, 1856. 
‘To the Editore of the American Farmer— 

GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed is*one dollar, given me 
by Mrs. J. S. B., which she desires me to say she 
wants applied as subscription to the American 
Farmer for one year. It affords me much pleasure 
to aid, as far as in my power, to swell the list of 

our subscribers. I do so, because I conscientiously 

lieve your journal an tnvaluable one, and is doing 
More to advance the cause of agriculture than all 
others in the Union put together. You keep the 
farmers advised of whatever makes for their true 
interests, and stand ever ready to buckle on your 
armor to do battle in their defence. You are a 
Sentinel truly worthy of the post which you hold. 
For one, I feel under lasting obligations to you for 
the valuable instructions T am constantly receiving. 
T never rise from its perusal without having learned 


CURING HAMS—CROPS. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer— 

GenTLEMEN :—Your September issue gives a me- 
moranda by Bordley, shewing the loss of weight in 
curing of hams, which: brought to my recollection an 
experiment I made some years since, to. ascertain the 

we difference in the prices of pork and bacon, 
which I herewith submit :—I selected for the experi- 
ment a hog that weighed 152 pounds, which was 
cut up in hams, shoulders, and sides. The head, 
chine, back beue, spare ribs and leaf fat of which 
weighed 40 pounds, but were estimated at half their 
weight, to make them epee to the joints and sides 
in value; this deducted from the 152 pounds gross, 
left 132 pounds, 1-6th off that amount for smoking 
and curing, left of bacon 111 pounds, or 73 pounds of 
bacon to the 100 pounds of pork; hence if pork cost 
$6 per hundred, bacon should cost $8.22. Whilst 
giving this experiment, I cannot refrain tendering 
you my grateful acknowledgements for your untir- 
ing efforts to advance the farmers’ interest. Your 
notings of the state of crops in this country and 
Europe, enable them to avoid the impositions of 
speculators, and thereby entitle you to their grati- 
tude; you might add to the title of your journal 
The Farmer’s Friend—theinformation on this score, 
independent of that on agriculture and kindred sub- 
jects, is worth more than years’ subscriptions,—m 
astonishment is that every farmer does not avail 
himself of the benefit he might derive from the pe- 
rusal of your journal. May success attend you. R. 

Mount Landing, Va., Sept. 15, 1856. 


THE CROPS IN VIRGINIA. 
A very intelligent correspondent at Richmond, 
Va., writes the American Farmer as follows :— 


‘If my memory does not deceive me, I think I 
wrote to you, before the farmers had secured their 
crops of wheat in this section of the state, represen- 
ting them as very little more than half an ave . 

‘‘The crops are now all secured, and [ am fully 
borne out in my supposition, as the result clearly 
shows. In my immediate neighborhood, the-cro 
scarcely amounts to the half of an average—I fall 
short in my calculation of my own crop, although 
the quality of the grain is good—and my neighbors, 
if anything, will be more disappointed than myself. 
I believe it is now considered a ‘fixed fact’ that the 
crop of wheat in Virginia is a very short one, and 
judging from the facts, your faithful mirror has so 
carelully collected and reflected, I should say it is 
short of an average throughout the Union. In my 
letter to you, or in the one referred to above, I sta- 
ted that notwithstanding the European war had been 
brought to a close there was nothing in the condi- 
tion of the crops throughout the Union, that would 
warrant the supposition, that the price of wheat 
would decline; on the contrary I gave it as my opin- 
ion, that former prices would not only be main- 
tained, but possibly enhanced. I still adhere to 
this opinion, now that we have all the light that 
can be shed upon the subject. Your valuable paper 
wisely cautioned the Farmers against rushing in 
their wheat in the month of August, as during 
that month, the price might be expected to be low. 
In this State, particularly about Richmond, there 
seemed adisposition in the farmers to deliver early ; 
and what was the consequence? a glut followed; 
the mills became filled up, and the millers grew 
indifferent about buying. ‘The price in consequence 
declined, but not from the discovery of the fact 
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that there was an abundant crop made, Everybody | DRAINING. 
is now satisfied on this score. Prices continue from We repeat our advice of last month, to drain: 
abroad, with an upward tendency at home, and your wet lands. The experience of land owners. 


—_ whi reach $3°per bushel, Lats ey “re | in Europe, as well as in this country, corroborate 


beyond. And why should it not? The chineh bug, | the truth of the following views of Professor Gray, 
which was so destructive to the wheat, only left it, of Andover College, Massachusetts, in his admira- 
after it reached maturity, to commence its ra | ble work on Scientific and Practical Agriculture— 
on the corn. The mischief that it has done, the | a work, by the bye, which should be in every 
housing of the = crop will disclose to the utter | agriculturist’s library. 
astonishment of all. I have stripped my fodder,and| Professor Gray very forcibly points out the ad- 
cut the tops in parts of the field where I supposed | vantages, thus : 
the corn was best—enough is seen to determine the| ° «The necessity and importance of draining wet 
character of the crop. {tis but “a beggar!y ac! grounds, may be rendered evident by the following 
count of empty boxes.’’ Taking an area of fifteen | considerations : 
miles in circumference from my farm, there will’ 4. An excess of water or moisture prevents the:~ 
not be half enough corn made, to support the resi- | pJoughing and pulverizing of the soil until late in 
dent inhabitants. I have no disposition to draw a the season, and when the attempt is finally made, it 
gloomy picture of the crops—you will find the facts can but imperfectly succeed ; hence the manures 
to be such as | have described them. . Ten thousand | pot being properly incorporated with the soil, are 
millions and ten to that, of chinch bugs, are in the deprived F their effects upon the roots. The crop 
fields of corn, and are seen marching and counter-' j, checked, and is liable to be injured by early 
marching, in every direction, so soon as the blades | frosts, 
are stripped from off the stalks. Besides these, the; 9 An excess of moisture prevents the process 
army worm, has recently made its appearance, and | of decay, or the decomposition of the organic 
proves exceedingly destructive to the young corn ' matters in the soil, and thus cuts off a regular sup-- 
sowed for fodder and planted late, to turnips, to vol- ply of food. This effect is exemplified in peat. 
unteer oats, and the second crop of clover. A gen- swamps, where the vegetable matters being pre- 
tleman of strict veracity, one of my neighbors, told aan from decay by water, accumulate in large 
me he had a beautiful field of clover about knee- quantities, to the depth often of 20 feet, and form 
high, which he intended cutting the second time, | peat. 
but that two or three days before he proposed car-; 3. Lands which have an excess of water, often 
rying his plans into execution, he visited the field, ' heecome dry and compact in seasons of drought. 
and found these little animals had saved him the The roots are thus prevented from penetrating the 
trouble. There was nothing left but the bare stems, soi], and from extending themselves freely in all 
every leaf and every blade being stripped off and directions, but the influence of air and of the dew,. 
consumed in so short a period of time. ‘These | which are so important in dry weather, are almost 
worms are about an inch or inch and a half long, | wholly encheied from them. Hence such soils, 
striped, and resembling very much the caterpillar. ' especially if they are stiff clays, suffer as much. 
It is well they began their work of mischief so late in from drought as from excess of moisture. ; 
the season; had they begun on the corn crop early, 4, When the roots of plants extend into a wet 
in the spring, there is no telling the consequences. | soil, the food is too much diluted, or is not pre- 
“From all sections of tide water Virginia, we pared in sufficient quantities to ensure a healthful 
are daily receiving these gloomy accounts of the and vigorousgrowth. Leaves and ill-formed shoots 
prospect forcorn. In view then of all these circum- will sometimes be abundant instead of flowers and 
stances, (and I appeal to you to say if they do not fruit. 
accord with the information you are constantly re-| 5, An excess of water injures and destroys the 
ceiving) are we not justified in supposing that both fibrous portions of the roets or springlets, by 
wheat and corn will continue high, at least for, means of which, nourishment is received. This 
some time tocome? Whatisthere in the nature of effect takes place when the water becomes stag- 
things to bring down the price? Corn being scarce, nant and putrescent as it is liable to become when 
not enough for our own consumption, a greater the land is level and the sub-soil retentive. In 
amount of flour will be required, and the more we others, the plants rot off at the ground, especially ° 
consume at home, the less, as a matter of course, if there is light and heat. ! 
will we have for exportation. Then, my ownopin-, 6. An excess of water excludes the influence of 
ion, founded upon these data, is, that wheat and heat and air,two indispensible agents in the growth 
corn will be high, for at least the next twelve of plants. : 
months, or until another crop shall be made. J' 7, Experience shows however well a soil may 
wish you to note my prediction.” be constituted in,its mineral ingredients,and how- 
.._ everrich it may be in humus or geine and salts, 
Domestic Givcer Beer.—Two gallons of gin- yo cultivated crop will flourish well, unless. the 
ger beer may be made as follows :—Put two gal- curface of the soil itself, is made dry during the 
lons of cold water into a pot upon the fire; add growth of the crop, and when required to be worked 
to it two ounces of good ginger, and two pounds by the plough or hoe. 
of white or brown sugar. Let all thiscometothe “pence the utility of draining must be evident to 
poil, and continue boiling for half an hour. ‘Then every farmer. For a system of draining, rightly 
skim the liquor, and pour it into a jar or tub, conducted, will not only remedy the evils above 
along with one sliced lemon, and half an.ounce of described, but will save mueh time and labor in 
cream of tartar. When nearly cold, put in a tea- the cultivation of the crop; two weeks at least 
cupful of yeast, to cause the liquor to work. The yi} be gained by the gathering in and ripening of 
beer is now made; and after it has worked for j; The product will be one-third greater, and one- 
two days, strain it and bottle it for use. Tie the sh irq of the labor saved in the tillage.” 
corks down firmly. 
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BAY STATE HORSE.—Ownep By M. V. Sroye, Sours Acton, Mass. 
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‘* Bay State is six years old; was sired by the original Black Hawk; his dam was one of the finest 
Morgan mares ever raised in this country. Good judges pronounce Bay State the best proportioned horse 


they have ever seen. 


‘‘ Considering the pedigree of both sire and dam, and the horse himself, he is probably fully equal in 
all 1espects to any stock horse in America. His stock, so far, which can be seen in the vicinity of Acton, 
are of the highest order, and will compare with any horse’s stock in the United States.’’ 








VARIOUS BREEDS OF HORSES. 
{From “‘ The Rural Cyclopedia, or a general —_ 
Ve &c., published in Edinburg, Scotland, 


[Continued from page 73.]} 
British Breeps or Horses. 

‘©The thorough-bred ‘English race-horse has lon 
had the reputation of being the finest variety of 
the horse in the world; and it has contributed 
one than any of our other breeds to acquire 
for Britain the fame of being the world’s emporium 
for geod horses ; but it has for some time past been 
very visibly degenerating ;’ and unless it be promptly 
and generally subjected to new influences of propa- 
gation and management, it threatens potoad ~~. to 
become inferior to several breeds, not only of the 
old world, but even of America. Its origin is 
ascribed by some writers entirely to eastern parent- 
age, in both sire and dam; by others, to the abo- 
riginal horse of England, slowly and elaborately 
improved by crossing with the best eastern breeds, 
particularly the Turk, the Barb, and the Arabian; 
and by others, and these the most judicious, to 
fine foreign specimens of unknown or obscure 
derivation, crossed with the Barb and the Arabian, 
and ameliorated by the influence of our climate 





and the most skilful and assiduous management. 
The thorough-bred racer of the present day, or 
emphatically the English horse, is generally dis- 
tinguished by a head like that of the Arabian, a 
tapering and finely poised neck, — and long- 
ish shoulders, well-bent hind legs, full fleshy quar- 


&| ters, flat legs, shortish below the knee, and long 


and elastic pasterns. But the English race-horse 
of former periods, as compared in a general way 
to the present race-horse, had a superfluous fulness 
of form, and a richer combination of speed, stout- 
ness and structural powers. Sedbury, Old Partner, 
and other distinguished race-horses of the middle 
of last century, possessed compact bodies, capa- 
cious chests, fine limbs, and an admirable bearing; 
Mambrino, Sweetbriar, Sweet William, and other 
celebrated ones of a later period than the former, 
had not only compact bodies and spacious chests, 
but strong lines, strong joints, muscular arms, and 
long, well inclined, massively muscular shoulder- 
ve ap and Sharke, Jounny Gimcrack, and other 
famous ones of the concluding part of last century, 
while they evolved the properties which indicate 
increased speed, did not lose any portion of those 
which indicate requisite strength, but had ae 
cious chests, finely hooped ribs, long and tolerably 
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well inclined shoulder blades, massively muscular 
arms, withers and quarters, large pastern joints, 
and admirably adjusted hind feet, pasterns, and 
back sinews. But <r pee Selim, Pericles, 
and other chief racers of the commencing part of 
the present campo began the series of degene- 
racy, and were as distinctly inferior to their pre- 
decessors as superior to their successors, and while 
possessing such an clengeiise of the skeleton, and 
such accompanying and dependent properties as 
materially increased their fleetness, they were 
decidedly less powerful in both structure and work 
than any of the good racers of the preceding sixty 
years, and had longer backs, heavier limbs, less 
muscle, smaller sinews, and sharper withers. 
*‘From that period to the present,’’ remarks a 
reviewer of Heckhen’s Comparative View of the 
form and character of the English hacer and 
Saddle Horse, ‘tracers have lost much of their 
vigor and stoutness, and their structural develop- 
ment has been entirely promoted for one object, 
speed. Heavy stakes and lowering the standard 
of running from heats to a single run of short dis- 
tance, have been the consequences of unfortunaté 
changes; whilst the continuance of these con- 
ditions has been the cause of perpetuating them. 
The result has been perp | unfavorable to 
the character of our racers and saddle horses, 
pes weakness, and disposing them to coarse- 
ness. e long back, flat sides, long limbs, weak 
loins, delicate constitutions, and strong disposition 
to local and hereditary disease of the modern racer 





and saddle horse, are inadequate substitutes for 
the short back, short limbs, enapesets chests, full | 
sides and muscular character of the old racer and | 
hunter. Speed and weakness are no compensation | 
for loss of vigor and stoutness.’’ In fact, the 
immoral spirit of the race course—-for immoral it 
is, and very deeply immoral too—has been smartly | 
working out its own punishment, and now some- | 
times dooms its human victim to see his darling 
horse doomed to disablement or death by a single 
run of less than two miles ; and—like every other 
propensity which sacrifices all regard for the com- | 
mon good to the gratification of selfishness and pas- 
sion—it has spread a baneful influence over society, 
and even done serious damage to some of the inte- 
rests of common industry. | 
***The form of Sharke,’ says Hookham’s Com- 
parative view, ‘ was more advanced by art, for the 
rpose of speed, than that of any of the prece- | 
ing horses. As an artificial production inten- 
ded for a special purpose, the form of this horse 
probably could not be essentially improved. He 
might not be so fleet for one or even two miles 
as the modern racers ; but for four miles, or any 
greater distance, he must have beaten them. His 
chest was capacious in the right place ; if a hori- 
zontal line had been drawn through it a little 
below the withers, it would have been found 
longer than a line passed through the largest of 
our modern racers. This horse’s ribs were finely 
hooped ; his shoulder blades had a good inclination, 
and great length; the mass of muscle on his arm and 
withers was considerable ; his quarters, the placing 
of his hind feet, his large pastern joints and back 
sinews were all admirable. We must yet admit 
that as a stallion he had Jost much of the mascu- 
line character of nature. Doubtless he acquired 
speed under this change, but his offspring would 
require to be narrowly watched by a breeder 





looking to the future as much as to the present.’ 


Recovery was bred in 1827, and was a celebrated 
winner in 1830 and 1831. He was chesnut colored, 
and stood fifteen hands two inches high ; and, as 
compared to the vast majority of modern racers, 
he had on muscular power, fine action, and a 
singularly elegant outline. We are told that, 
when an equestrian statue was resolved upon as 
the fittest subject for the Wellington Testimonial, 
and when the execution of the group was entrusted 
to the taste and skill of Mr. Wyatt, ‘ he, after look- 
ing long in vain for any horse of such proportion- 
ate beauties as should leasing to the common 
eye, without offending the severe taste of the 
classic, declared at last that such rare qualities 
were only to be found united in the shape, and 
symmetry of limb displayed by Recovery.’ 

“THE HUNTING HORSE, or Country Gentleman’s 
Saddle Horse, ranks next in value and beauty to 
the race horse, and. ; or ought to partake, 
of his peculiar qualities to the extent, in technical 
language, of being half-bred to three-fourths, or 
even seven-eighth’s bred, ‘But’ says the re- 
viewer formerly quoted, ‘the degeneracy of the 
race horse is an evil not alone affecting itself— 
it is permitted greatly to influence the character 
of our saddle horses. Farmers cannot breed sad- 
dle horses without the aid of the racer; and yet 
over the quality of this animal they have no con- 
trol. As may be expected the offspring displays 
many of the bad characteristics of the parents. 
Hence, farmers will not largely enter into the 
breeding of saddle horses; they consider it su- 
bordinate to every other business of the farm, 
because they have no reliance on the excellence 
of the racer’s offspring ; and they pay little atten- 
tion to a matter which produces a precarious 
return. 

A prime hunter stands about fifteen or sixteen _ 
hands high; and has a small head, wide jaws, firm 
and arched crest, a lofty forehand, and a broad 


‘ chest ; and as compared to the racer, his shoulder 


should be as broad and oblique and rather thicker, 
his barrel rounder, his arm rather more muscular, 
his leg shorter, his pastern shorter and less slant- 
ing, his whole body shorter and more compact, 
and his action considerably higher.”’ 

‘* The common Saddle Horse may possess any . 
character intermediate between that of a well 
témpered, easy going, and long enduring hunter, 


| and that of the most miserable hired road hack; 
| yet it has normal excellencies and is really as dis- 


tinct a breed as the race horse, and constitutes in 
its proper state, what is technically called the 
hackney. The farmer’s saddle horse, is, in some 
instances, a hunter, and in some, a hackney, but 
in the great majority, and with eminent propriety, 
it is a- horse of all-work,—an animal adapted 
equally to the saddle and to the draught. . A good 
one stands about fifteen and a half hands high, is 
stout and compact, possesses some of the blood of 
the race horse, and has a thicker, lower, and less 
slanting shoulder than the hackney. ‘ The little 
farmer,’ remarks Youatt, ‘does not want a showey, 
complete hackney. He should be content if he is 
tolerably well carried; and if he has taken a little 
care in the choice of his horse,— if he has selected 
one with sound feet, shoulders not too thick, and 
legs not too much under him,—and if he keeps 
him in good condition, and does not scandalously 
overweight him, the five days carting or harrow 
work will not, to any material degree unfit him 
for the saddle—especially if the rider bears in 
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mind the golden rule of regen y= always a 
little to feel the mouth of the animal he is upon. 
A farmer, and more particularly a small farmer, 
will prefer a mare to a gelding both for riding or 
driving. She will not cost him so much at first; 
and he will get deal more work out of her. There 
can be no doubt that taking bulk for bulk, a mare 
is stronger and more lasting than a gelding; and, 
in addition to this, the farmer has her to breed 
from. Ifhe ha’ a few useful cart-mares, and crosses 
them with a well-knit, half bred horse, he ote 
will have colts useful for every purpose of oe - 
ture, and some of them sufficiently light for the 
van, post-chaise, or coach. If he has a rear 
mare, one of the old Cleveland breed, uts 
her to a bony three-fourths bred horse, or if he 
can find one stout and compact eé' h, a seven- 
eighths, or a thorough-bred one, he will have a fair 
chance to rear a colt, that will amply repay him 
as a hunter or carriage horse.’’ 

Tue Crevetanp Bay Horse has a middle char- 
acter between the saddle-horse and the heavy 
draught horse ; and constitutes a well defined and 
much esteemed variety of coach horse. It is 
named from the fertile district of Cleveland, on 
the banks of the Tees, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire ; but it is bred throughout the greater 

art of all Yorkshire and Durham. It was formed 

y the progressive crossing of the race-horse with 
the native breed of the district; and it came first 
into prominent notice about the middle of the last 
century. It has.an arched crest and high action ; 
and is far superior to the old heavy coach-horse 
for the carriage, and considerably superior to the 
Clydesdale horse, and the old English black horse, 
for the lighter kinds of slow draught. But in the 
aggregate character of the individuals of the breed, 
it is now a much lighter animal than it was in the 
days of its early celebrity ; for it has been crossed 
in greater proportion than before with the race- 
horse, and has in consequence receded farther 
from the properties suitable for slow draught, 
and become more eminently adapted for the pre- 
cise purposes of a coach-horse. The prevailing 
a lightness of its form of the present 
day has given occasion to a general opinion that 
the Cleveland Bay, regarded as a distinct breed, 
has degenerated. The old Cleveland Bay has been 
known to perform a journey of 60 miles, four times 
in the week, completing each journey in a day, 
and carrying a weight of upwards of 700 pounds.” 


[To be continued.] ‘ 





CLOVER SEED GATHERER. 


Dr. Samuel D. Martin, of Clarke Co., Ky., gives 
in the Western Farm Journal, the following de- 
scription of a machine which has been used by 
him for years, for gathering clover and blue grass 
seed. Dr. M. is the most eminent cattle breeder 
of that State, and with that feeling characteristic 
of his noble State, is anxious, in giving publicity 
to the description, ‘that others may also be bene- 
fitted by it.’ The Doctor remarks in connection 
with the subject, that the second crop of clover gives 
more seed than the first. It is customary in his 
vicinity, with those who save Clover seed, to take 
the hogs off the clover as soon as the rye is ripe 
enough to turn thém upon it, and_then the clover 


¥3\ and is screwed on. 


is left to ripen a crop of seed. Without knowing 
the reason for it, unless it is, that the seed is in- 
jured by machinery in getting it out, yet he states 
it as a fact, that clover seed comes better when 
sowed in the chaff than cleaned. It may be that 
the young plant, when it first comes up, by pinning 
the chaff to the gound and retaining it about the 
Poot, secures from the decay of it a small quantity 
of moisture, which prevents its drying up. 

The enormous price at which clover seed is 
frequently sold, should induce every farmer to en- 
deavor to save at least sufficient for his own use, 
if not to sell ; itis a heavy item in the expendi- 
tures of the farm, which ought, and we hope ere 
long, will be saved. 

DESCRIPTION OF A CLOVER SEED GATHERER. 


“I took inch and a quarter thick and wide oak 
plank, and after planing it, laid it off with a lead 
pencil in lines a foot long and one inch apart. I 
then took a hand-saw and sawed down each of 
these, holding the saw obliquely, so that by sawing 
in the same line again, but chant the direction 
of the saw, I cut out a piece like the letter V ; 
with a chisel I cut out this piece from the under 
side. The points of the teeth were then sharpened. 
The planks thus prepared were screwed on with 
bolts to the platform of a slide that had a box in 
the back part to receive the seed. Then when a 
horse was attached, the machine was ready to 
gather clover seed, by stripping off the heads.— 
A pressed bushel of this seed will sow an acre of 
ground, and will seed it well. If the platform was 
made so that it could be raised or lowered in front, 
it would do better work, and it would probably be 
better to have a wheel to throw the seed back off 
the fingers. I have had it done by a man sitting 
in the slide. My slide is about four feet wide.”’ 


To arrange it for gathering blue grass, he says : 


‘<I had hoop iron an inch wide, cut a foot long, 
and cut to a point at one end, and each piece 
punched with three holes. These were put ina 
vice and filed so as to have about the same slope 
at the sides as the teeth ; each tooth had one of 
these irons fitted upon it about far enough apart 
for a blade of a case knife to be got between them, 
The holes in the iron are 
‘reamed so,as to allow the heads of the screws to 
sink to a level with the iron. Now the machine 
is ready for gatheringblue grass seed. A man sits 
in the slide, and with a scraper draws the seed back 
as it is stripped. When the slide is full, put the 
/seed in bags. A light, broad, sharp hoe awswers 
' very well for a scraper ; the handle should not be 
longer than a foot. However, the best scrapers 
that I have seen are made of a piece of scythe 
blade, having a forked piece of iron riveted on, 
and awoodenhandle. When the teeth get clogged, 
| the grass must be pulled from the under side, and 
the teeth cleaned of seed witha knife, or some 
other suitable instrument. . A boy to ride and 
guide the horse, and a man in the slide will gather 
| in a day from fifty to a hundred bushels of seed in 
this way. 
‘‘When I take off the irons to gather clover seed, 
I mark a number upon each one of them, so that 
they will all fit again when I put them back to 
gather blue grass seed.”’ 
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RAIL ROADS AND STEAMBOATS— 
THE CATTLE SHOW. 

30> The Corresponding Secretary of the Md. 

‘State Agricultural Society has received assurances 

from the several transportation companies, from 

Boston to Savannah, having agencies in this city, 


- of their willingness to render every usual facility 


for visitors and stock, &c. coming to our State 


Show. 


THE CATTLE SHOW. 


The 9th Annual Exhibition of the MARYLAND 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY will be 
held in this city on the 21st to 24th inst. at the beauti- 
ful grounds of the Society on North Charles street ex- 
tended, which are now being renovated for the occa- 


sion by the officers of the Society. We have every 
indication of one of the most imposing shows ever 
held in this State, and most cordially invite every 
agriculturist of our own and the adjacent States to 
be with us on the occasion. It is expected, as 
Maryland will be largely represented at the show of 
the United States Society at Philadelphia, that much 
of the stock from distant States at that exhibition, 
particularly the prize animals, will also be with us 
at our show. 

We hope every county in our own State will be 
fully represented, as well on the show grounds, as 
in the membership of the Society. 

The annual meeting of the Society will be held 
atits hall on Monpay Evenina, the 20th, (the day 
before the show), when the members, who may not 
have an earlier opportunity to obtain them, will be 
furnished with their tickets and badges. 
surer, will also be at his office on the grounds, during 


the Exhibition, ready to furnish tickets to members, ' 
+ Horse Track. 


-on the payment of their dues. 
As the Executive Committee have charge of all 
the details of the show, it is expected that the 








The Trea- 


sessions of the Rietat will be uhee: up each eve- 
ning, with discussions on subjects of interest to ag- 
ricalture, by practical men. We hope those quali- 
fied to take part in this important duty, will be pre- 
pared for the occasion. 

The gentlemen who have been selected as judges, 
are requested to be punctual in their attendance 
and annuunce themselves in person, or through some 
friend, to the Executive Committee the evening be- 
fore the opening of the show, as all vacancies will 
then be filled. 

Copies of the list of premiums, rules and regula- 
tions, &c will be furnished by the General Secretary, 
at the Hall of the Society in this city, where every 
other necessary information can be had. 

Applications for stalls and pens will be received up 
to the 14th day of October, when a drawing will 
take place for the choice, under the direction of the 
Committee appointed at the meeting in June. All 
who may not apply prior to that time will be allot- 
ted stalls by the Marshal. 

The following is the Programme adopted by the 
Executive Committee at its last meeting, for the 
exercises of the week, of which all persons interest- 
ed, will take due netics, as the order will be rigid- 
ly observed : 

PROGRAMME. 
Tuespay, Ocroser 2ist, FIRST DAY. 

At 11 o’clock, A. M.—Examination in the Cat- 
tle Pens, of all Short Horn and Hereford Bulls, 
Cows, &c. 

Exhibition of Heavy draught Horses, upon the 
Horse Track. 

At 12 o’clock, M.—Examination in the Cattle 
Pens, of Native and Grade Cows, &c. 

Exhibition of Blooded Horses upon the Horse 
Track. 

At 1 o’clock, P. M.—Trials of Speed, upon the 
Horse Track. 

At 2 o’clock, P. M.—Examination in the Cat- 
tle Pens, of all Ayrshire and Holstein Bulls, Cows, 
&e. 

Wepnespay, Ocrosper 22d, SECOND DAY. 

At 10 o’clock, A. M.—Examination in the Cattle 
Pens, of all Devon and Alderney Bulls, Cows, &c. 

Exhibition of quick draught and Saddle Horses, 
upon the Horse Track. 

At 12 o’clock, M.—Examination inthe Cattle 
Pens, of all Im orted Cattle. 

Exhibition of ——— Horses and Jacks, upon 
the Horse Track. 

At 1 o’clock, P. M.—Trial of Speed upon the 
Horse Track. 

At 2 o’clock, P. M.—Examination in the Cattle 
Pens, of Working Oxen and Fat Cattle. 

Tuurspay, OcToBer 23d, THIRD DAY. 
At 100’clock, A. M.—Examination of Mules and 


Jacks, upon the Horse Track. 
At 12 o’clock, M.—Trial ‘of Speed, upon the 


Fripay, Ocroser 24th, FOURTH. DAY. 


At llo’clock, A. M.—Trial of Speed, upon the 
Horse Track. 
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TRIALS OF SPEED, UPON THE HORSE 
TRACK. 


Tuespay, Octroser 2ist, FIRST DAY. 
Fift 
tion of the Judges. 
Judges—Dr. John Hanson Thomas, William Gil- 
more and William S. Williams. 
At 1 o’clock—Exhibition of Trotting Horses in 
Single Harness. 
At 2 o’clock—Exhibition of Trotting Horses in 
Double Harness. 
Wepnespay, Ocroser 22d, SECOND DAY. 
Fifty dollars will be distributed at the discretion 
. of the Judges. 
Judges—Col. John H. Sothoron, Charles Rid: 
of Hampton, and Hon. Anthony Kennedy. ; 
:At 1 o’clock—Grand Cavaleade of all Horses 
and Colts upon exhibition. 
Tuurspay, Ocroser 23d, THIRD DAY. 
Fifty dollars will be distributed at the discretion 
of the Judges. ’ 
es—Robert Gilmore, Alex. B. Gordon and 
J. Hall Pleasants. 
At 12 o’clock—Exhibition of Trotting Horses, 
under the Saddle. 
At 1 o’clock—Exhibition of Horses in Double 


Frivay, Ocroser 24th, FOURTH DAY. 


Fifty dollars will be distributed at the dircretion 
of the Judges. 
Judges—Robert M. Denison, T. Harris Hodges 
, and J. H. Duvall. 
At 11 o’clock—Exhibition of Trotting Horses, 
in single Harness. 





BREADSTUFFS—Tue Evroprean Marker. 


During the past month, considerable fluctuation 
has been experienced in the grain market, all pre- 
dicated upon the appearance of the weather in 
England, the day preceding the starting of each 
steamer. If the weather had a favorable appear- 
ance, the grain market at Mark Lane is agitated, 
and on the arrival of the news here, the prices are 
depressed ; but as soon as the panic is over, the price 
again advances in a day or two, until another steam- 

i arrives—and thus the market is continually 
fluctuating, without any real necessity for it, and 
no doubt in most cases, to facilitate the operations 
of speculators, both here and in England. 

There is every reason to anticipate from the evi- 
dences presented from Europe, that large supplies 
of our breadstuffs will be required there the ensuing 
year. Let the harvest in England be ever so good, 
that country must obtain additional supplies from 
abroad, for she cannot produce a sufficiency for 
home consumption. A London editor, in speaking 
upon this subject, says :—‘‘Experience shows that 
whether we have a good or bad harvest, we must 
have large supplies from abroad to insure moderate 
Prices at home.” The British consumer is now as 
Much interested in the state of the crops on the 
banks of the Danube, or on those of the Mississippi, 





as he is in those of his native country. The 


| appearance of the potato rot in Ireland and some 
of the districts in England, has caused a decided 
dollars will be destributed at the descre- 


advance in corn, which, during the famine in 
Ireland, in 1847, was introduced with much success, 
and has opened a market for that grain, of which 
this country must enjoy the exclusive controul—but 
it ia very evident that in large sections of this 
country, that cereal will be extremely short; 
throughout nearly the entire South, the crop is in- 
Sufficient for home consumption, and the price 


|} must go up. A gentleman of the highest intelli- 


gence in North Carolina, is a letter received within- 
the last week, assures us of ‘‘ an entire failure of the 
Corn crop in many parts of this country—every- 
where a very short one ”’—a result almost unknown 
before in that State,—and similar accounts are re- 
ceived from several sections of our own and the 
other Southern States. The deficiency in this crop 
must have an effect on the price of wheat also. 
In France the harvest has not been equal to what 
the government would wish to induce the belief of. 

Under all the circumstances, we would advise 
the farmers to have their grain ready for market, 
so as at any time to avail of the opportunity which 
may present of obtaining remunerative prices— 
and as a general rule we deem it best for those 
in the tide water districts, to have their wheat in 
the narket before the navigation closes, but not to 
hurry it in before then. 





GUANO. 

Early in the past month, the price of Peruvian 
Guano was advanced by the Agency here $5 per 
ton, and the retail] price by dealers has ruled at 
about $62 per ton of 2240 lbs. This advance has 
been very advantageous to dealers and speculators, 
whose interests are particularly guarded by the 
Peruvian Agency here. We have reason to be- 
lieve that the opportunity was afforded just before 
ithe rise, for operators to secure large quantities, 
probably sufficient for the present Fal]’s supply. 

There is an impression abroad, that the Agency 
here had been, or would be removed to New York— 
so far from this being the case, the contrary is the 
fact—the agency which has been existing in New 
York for years has been dispensed with, as it was 
found, we suppose, not to pay—a large amount of 
guano had accumulated there, which was stored at 
a heavy expense, and with a very limited demand— 
this stock has been brought to this city, the Agen- 
cy here having either failed to make contracts for 
freight early enough, (as we intimated some 
months since,) to meet this Fall’s supply at this 
port, or designedly kept back supplies in order to 
enable them to work off their stock at New York 
and elesewhere ; hence in selling here (where 
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nearly all the sales, we believe, are now made by | 


the Peruvian government,) it has been stipulated 
that the larger portion of the stock shall be de- 
livered at New York. We understand that no im- 
ports will be made into New York, except in ships 
that cannot come up to our wharves, or of those 
in the ports of Virginia—the heavy expense here 
of lighterage for such ships alone inducing them to 
be sent to New York 
The demand for all kinds of guano has been 
quite brisk during the past month, notwithstanding 
the rise—the Philadelphia Guano Co. have been 
unable to supply the orders for the Colombian, 
which has been used very extensively, principally 
to incorporate with the Peruvian—the supply of 
Mexican is good, and the price has been reduced— 
it now sells at $20 to $24 for best guano, and 
lower rates for inferior qualities—it has also 
been used to mix with Peruvian. The price of the 


Colombian continues at $40 per long ton—Afri- 

can $35. 

“THE THING WHICH IS, IT IS THAT WHICH 
HATH BEEN.” 


We have frequent notice in the journals, of 
heavy weights of animals, and large crops of corn, 
&c., per acré, which seemed to be looked upon as 
signs of progress and improvement in their several 
departments. In referring to past records, the 
intelligent reader will be often surprised to find 
how little advance has been made in the improve- 
ment of breeds of stock—methods of feeding—in 
manuring, cultivation, &c., of crops, within the 
thirty, or forty years past. Thanks to the Agri- 
cultural journals, the knowledge which was pos- 
sessed in former days by very few comparatively, 
has been diffused extensively, and entered into 
much more general use, but real improvement in 
knowledge, either of the theory or practice of ag- 
riculture is much less than we are prone to sup- 

ose. 
. No animal has been the subject of more interest 
and attention than the Hog, and to illustrate what 
we say, we make a note of weights taken from 
the first volume of American Farmer, published in 
1819, before any of the now fashionable improved 
breeds were known. 

“Mr. Brigham, of Cambridgeport, Mass. has 
raised this year, four pigs of one litter, which 
were one year and one day old, when killed, and 
their weighte were as follows: 


1. 398 pounds. 3. 306 pounds. 
2.394“ 4.318 ‘* 
Total, - 1416 lbs.”’ 

‘There were lately slaughtered in the town of 
Boston ten hogs or rather pigs, for they were but 
one year old the day they were slaughtered, which 
weighed as follows: 

1. 394 pounds. 6. 369 pounds. 

- 7. 369 = 


. 392 
. 391 sig 8. 368 
9. 365 


. 390 - 
. 369 ” 10. 356 





Total, three thousand seven hundred and sixty three 
pounds. Besides 195 pounds of rough fat, taken 
from the intestines. It is understood they were 
sold for $451.56.” 

This lot were a cross of the Byfield breed. They 
were taken from the sow at five weeks old, put 
into a pen and fed with swill, &c., and washed occa- 
sionally, so as to keep them constantly clean. ‘“‘It 
seems that much depends on keeping them clean, 
dry, and warm in cool weather; and cool in hot 
weather—for his pen is under a shed, where they 
are always under the shade. This together with 
feeding them equally and frequently, so as con- 
stantly to give them as much, and no more, than 
they will eat; seems to be the great means of quick 
and fat growth.’’ The only hard food they con- 
sumed, was toward the latter part of their feeding, 
when they had hard corn once, and wet meal three 
times a day. 

The Editor remarking upon this lot of hogs, 
says that averaging more than one pound weight, 
for every day they lived, they must have weighed — 
150 pounds at six months old, and that this weight — 
was quite equal to the average of Maryland hogs. _ 
when slaughtered at sixteen months. We are very 
safe in saying that the average at this age, does 
not now exceed this weight. A Boston paper of 
the same year (1819) says, we are told that a far- 
mer in one of the upper towns in New Hampshire 
has in one pen twenty pigs, which it is supposed 
when slaughtered will weigh 8,000 pounds, and 
that another neighboring farmer has a pen of 
twelve which are expected to weigh 6,000 pounds. 
Another large lot slaughtered in Boston were spo- 
ken as of great weight and fatness, and ‘‘ for white- 
ness of flesh, smallness of bone, thinness of skin, 
and ears, and plumpness of body, could not be 
exceeded.” 

Mr. Amos Wood of Boston, on the 30th March, 
1818, brought from Concord, Mass. to Boston, a 
sow which weighed on that day 596 pounds. She 
was weighed again on the 30th March, 1819, and 
weighed then 1106 pounds; having gained 510 
pounds in 365 days, and was then thriving, perhaps . 
more rapidly than ever. 

In February, 1820, Mr. John Harbruger of Lan- 
caster, Pa. brought two hogs to Baltimore, one 
eighteen, and the other fourteen months old, which 
weighed together 1,743 pounds. They were in ex- 
cellent plight, and yet increasing in weight... 

Cyrus Lathrop at Easton, Mass. killed a hog at 
twenty months old, which weighed 742 pounds. 
He gained in one year, six hundred and sixty-five 
pounds. 

Mr. Daniel Gidley of Poughkeepsie, raised on 
his farm, in 1820, one hundred and two hogs, which 
when slaughtered and dressed, weighed 23,630 
pounds. 

These are a few instances from which it appears 
that in the improvement of the hog, at least, we 
have made little advance of late years. 
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GRAPE CULTURE. 

We learn from the Southern Cultivator, that Mr. 
Charles Axt, of Crawfordville, Ga., has been very 
instrumental in awakening in that State an interest 
in the culture of the grape, and wine making. 
Mr. Axt has several flourishing vineyards,—one 
in Wilkes Co., Ga., another in Whitfield Co., Ga., 
and two in Montgomery and Autauga counties, 
Alabama. Those in Alabama are bearing finely 
in two years from the cutting. Mr. A. invites all 
who may feel an interest in the subject, to visit 
his vineyards, and witness the success of his eul- 
ture. 

Mr. Axt thinks the climate of the South,wiri- 
valled for the grape culture, and that with her 
cheap lands, and slave labor, good soilaj&c., if 
the South will only enter upen and prosecute 
vigorously the culture of the grape and wine mak- 
ing, that.in thirty or forty years she will control 
the wine markets, as she does now the cotton 
markets of the world. 

He thinks that the South has great advantages 
over the Western States and Europe for the cul- 
ture of the vine. In the latter country, he says, 
it is very fastidious in its choice of soil and expo- 
sure ; thriving only upon warm, porous, deeply 
trenched and well drained hillsides facing the sun. 
The land there, suitable for grapes, is worth from 
$100 to $400 per acre. Inthe South, where they 
flourish upon almost any soil, it can be bought for 
from $3 to $10. In Europe and the West, the cost 
of preparing the ground by trenching, terracing, 
walling, &c., owing to the defects of climate and 
soil, is from $50 to $200 per acre, while in the 
more genial climate of the South, by the use of 
the sub-soil and deep turning plough, followed by 
the spade or shovel, the cost need not exceed $40 
per acre. 

Atthe West a good average for a vineyard, in 
full bearing, is from 300 to 400 gallons per acre, 
and it scarcely reaches this point before the sixth 
year from the cutting. Mr. Axt asserts that ‘‘in 
the South, we can easily get one thousand gallons 
of wine per acre the third year after planting the 
cuttings ; and under favorable circumstances, from 
the fifth year, onwards, each acre will average 
from 2,000 to 2,500 gallons of pure unadulterated 
wine.”’ 

A fine, warm, sunny summer is indispensibly 
necessary to make a good crop of grapes and a 
finely flavored wine. In unfavorable seasons the 
wine is too rough and sour to drink in its natural 
state, and requires to have sugar added, which de- 
tracts from its value. The summer weather of the 
South being always favorable to the grape, full 
crops may be expected every year, and the bunches 
may hang on the vines till they are fully matured— 
an indispensible requisite to the making of good 
wine. 

Either in an economical or moral point of view, 
the advantages of an extended culture of the grape 





for wine-making can hardly be over estimated. 
The immense cost at which foreign drinks are 
introduced for our use is bad enough, but when we 
know how they are adulterated and afford us 
poison too often, instead of wholesome and refresh- 
ing drinks, we may well look about us for a sub- 
stitute. We do not doubt that a pure and natural 
wine may be made in all our Southern country, 
and more profitably than at the West, where Mr. 
Longworth and others have demonstrated the value 
of its production. There is no doubt it can be 
profitably made and furnished to the consumer at 
lower rates than almost the worst of the wretched 
drinks now sold. And we cannot doubt that 
where pure wine can be abundantly and cheaply. 
obtained, it will surely take the place of the fiery 
alcoholic spirits which now so frequently drown 
men in perdition. 
We heartily wish Mr. Axt all success in his | 

patriotic efforts to diffuse the vine culture. We 
wish, moreover, that every farmer would plant at 
least a few good vines, and every farmer’s wife 
would make a few good gallons of pure unadulter- 
ated wine. There is no mystery to deter any one 
from it, and it is one of those many luxuries which 
farmers may and should enjoy. 





FATTENING SWINE. 


If you have no hog-pens among the appointments 
of your farm, have some immediately put up, so 
that when it shall be time to put your hogs up to 
fatten, the pens may be ready for their reception. 
The pens should have a feeding and sleeping apart- 
ment, with a yard attached toeach. In each pen 
there should be a rubbing post. The surface of 
each yard should be formed into a basin-like form, 
over which a bushel of plaster should be spread, 
and then covered several inches in depth with 
wood’s mould, marsh mud, river or creek mud, 
the earth from headlands, or ditch or road scrap- 
ings, weeds, &c., all of which materials during the 
fattening season will be converted into good 
manure ; for there are no better manufacturers of 
manure than hogs. Without entering into any 
detail of the constituent elements of. hog manure, 
we would say, that it is considered, in the view of 
chemists, superior to that of the cow, and this 
estimate is borne out in practice by the closest 
agricultural observers. When theory and practice 
both arrive at the same conclusion, we may be 
sure that this opinion is very nearly founded in 
truth. 

In filling the yard of a hog-pen with the sub- 
stances named, every few inches of the matter as 
it is being placed in and spread on the yard, should 
be dusted over with plaster, or with pulverized 
charcoal, to prevent the escape of the ammonia. 
Occasionally stable and cow yard manure should 
be thrown over the surface and be treated to 
sprinklings of plaster or pulverized charcoal. To 
encourage the hogs to root, every few days grains 
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of corn should be distributed ever the surface of 
the yards ; in consuming and searching for the 
corn, the hogs root up and intimately mix all the 
substances together, and thereby assure an equality 
in the value of the compound—a matter of great 
consideration insuch bodies. If you provide your 
hogs with the rough material named, each hog 
during the fattening season will make two loads of 
good compost manure. To show the value of the 
urine of the fattening hog, we will remark, that it 
is estimated by chemists that it is as rich in the 
elements of vegetable productions, as is that of 
human urine, and that in every pint of the latter 


day, gradually, so that when the hogs come ty 
have corn or meal altogether, the change may not 
be injuriously felt by them. 

Whether corn or corn meal be fed out to the hog, 
a great saving will be effected by having eithy 
cooked, and it is immaterial whether it be boiled 
or steamed. A saving may be effected by cookiy 
of from 15 to 20 per cent.—by grinding into mej 
and cooking, of 30 per cent. 

Materials for the hog-pen yard.—A trough shoul 
be kept in the yard, at all times supplied with 
charcoal, wood ashes, rotten-wood, and coarse salt, 
These"substances keep the tone of. the hogs’ stom. 





there are the elements of a pint of wheat. If this 
be true, and we believe that it is, we would ask, | 
is it not worth while for agriculturists to put 
themselves to the trouble of saving so fruitful a | 
fertilizer as hog manure, solid as well as liquid? | 
To this question there can can be but one rational | 
answer, and that an affirmative one. There is no | 
animal that voids more urine than the hog, and 
there is none voiding it of aricher or more fertili- | 
zing quality ; indeed there is none sorich. Each | 
100 lbs. of hog urine will give 5.64 lbs. of urea, 
which is equal to so much ammonia, and certainly 
then, it is most worthy of being saved, and can be, | 
to a very considerable extent, by the means pointed 
out by usin the arrangement of the yards of the 
fattening pens. Besides urea, the urine of the hog | 
consists of albumen, a substance rich in carbon, | 


nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, phosphorus and sul- | 
phur, in common salt, muriate of potash, gypsum, | 
chalk and glauber salts, each and all of which | 
substances are useful in the building up of vegeta- | 
ble products. Let us now turn from the liquid part 

of the manure of the hog to the solid portion. What | 
do we learn of the latter? Why science and prac- | 
tice both combine to declare that it is as rich in all 

the elements of fertilization and vegetable produc- | 
tion as that of man; and hence it results that sub- 

stances so enriching, so eminently calculated to | 
fertilize the soil and increase its products, should be 

economised and made to perform their rightful offi- 

ces in the improvement of the land—in the nurture, 

elaboration and perfection of the seed committed 

to that earth. 

Treatment of hogs when taken up.—All hogs when | 
first taken up tor fattening, should receive three 
or four doses of flour of sulphur, and as many of 
copperas, in doses of a table-spoon, at intervals of 
two days apart. These should be given them in 
messes of bran or meal. Such doses serve to cool 
the blood, strengthen the digestive organs, and re- 
move those worms which sometimes attack the 
kidneys. 

4s to their food.—Their food for the first two or 
three weeks should be pumpkins, apples, roots 
and other vegetables, which would be the better 
of being cooked and mixed with bran, or meal of 
some kind ; the latter being increased from day to 


achs in order, encourage their appetites, promote 
digestion, and keep the animals in health. 

Time of feeding.—It is all important that the 
hogs be regularly fed, at stated hours, three times 
a day, say morning early, at noon, and just befor 
sun-down. 

Of their sleeping apartments.—These should be 
supplied with fresh leaves or straw twice a week, 
so that by their comfortable bedding they may be 
induced to devote a considerable portion of their 
time to sleeping—sleep being a great promoter of 
fat. 

Time of taking up hogs to fatten.—The precise 
time to take up hogs to fatten, can not be well 
stated: the time must depend upon the supply of 
mast in the woods; while that supply is amply 
sufficient to keep the hogs in a growing state— 
while they increase in size and fat, they can very 
safely be permitted to remain in the woods ; the 
time for removal to the pens, then, is when the 
hogs, by their appearance, begin to show an insuf- 
ficient supply of food. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 


“T passed by his garden, I saw the wild briar, 
The thorn and the thistle grow broader and higher,” 


It would seem that some of our chief highways 
in Maryland had been located to give the stranger 


| the very best opportunity to ‘‘spy out the naked- 


ness of the Jand.”’ Passing along from Baltimore | 
to Washington, or from the Annapolis Junction’ 
to the ‘‘Ancient City,”’ ‘che that runs may read”’ 
the tale of poverty and barrenness. We do not 
believe that the natural quality of the soil makes 
this poverty a necessity, and it is gratifying to see 
that some spirited improvers have bought up 4 
portion of these worn out lands of Anne Arundel 
county, near the Washington Railroad, and have, 
in a very short time, demonstrated the facility 


| with which they may be improved. Along the 


Annapolis road too, the improvement in some sec- 
tions is manifest. But large bodies of land, pecu- 
liarly fitted for the culture of the finer fruits and 
vegetables, and within an hour’s time of the large 
markets of Baltimore and Washington, are lying 
waste and worthless. We commenced these re- 
marks, however, merely to make a note of two 
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or three items of farm management which took | 
our attention by the way. 

The first was a tolerably fair clover field, from 
which a crop appeared to have been harvested, but | 
within the limits of which was an acre or 80 0 
blue thistle, which seemed to have been left for the 
express purpose of maturing the seed. We are 
not aware of the market price of this 
but the proprietor will at any rate have the satis- 
faction of getting his own land thoroughly “‘set,”’ | 
and can spare a good deal to his neighbors. Cut | 
green, the thistle would only have served for) 
manure, and the crops for future seasons might | 
have been shortened without a new supply of seed. 

Another note we made was that of a very good 
crop of corn, which bore the marks of care and 
intelligence in the cultivation of it, with an out- 
side fence to the field, which a respectable bull 
would scorn to put his horns to. 

Still farther on, we met with an excellent and 
expensive fence, with only an apology for a crop 
of corn inside of it. 

Again we passed a field where a crop of hay 
had been cured and put into cocks, and a herd of 
cattle had been turned in, who were amusing 
themselves by pushing the cocks over with their 
horns. About the middle of the day there came a 
sudden storm of rain, and as we passed again in 
the evening, the hay lay ‘‘in statu quo ante bellum,”’ 
with a considerable surplusage of rain water added. 
This fine morning, we have no doubt our indus- 
trious friend is spreading out his damaged hay to 
dry, with the full intention of putting it into a 
stack as soon as possible, with a pen of logs about 
it. 

Our reflections on these items were as follows : 
Ist. It does not not pay, in our opinion, to grow 
blue thistles for the seed—nevertheless, in a free 
country a man may grow blue thistles, if he will, 
but should not eompel his neighbor to grow them 
against his will. 2d. A good crop of corn is wor- 
thy of a good fence. 3d. A good fence ought to 
have a crop inside worth being taken care of. 
4th. Cattle should not be permitted to pitch cured 
hay about, except in very good weather. ‘ 


} 
} 





Vineyarps or Cincinnati.—The Editor of the 
Western Farm Journal says, that within a circuit 
of fifteen to twenty miles around Cincinnati there 
are at this time two thousand acres in grapes, 
chiefly of the Catawba variety. The crop this 
year is completely a failure, yet the business, not- 
withstanding a large outlay in the first cost of pre- 
paring ground, &c., is found on the whole to pay 
and pay handsomely. One of the most intelligent 
and a cultivators, who has.kept account 
with his a for ‘nine years, during which 
period there have been several such failures as 
that of this year, viz., about one third short of an 
average, informed him that the average of his year- 
iV profits, on the nine years, would not be less 


MONTGOMERY = AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR. 


This exhibition took place at Rockville, on Thurs- 


| day, the 11th Sept., and was attended we learn, by 
f|five or six thousand persons, from Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Virginia. 
stock, poultry, farm and garden products, house- 
kind of seed, | Wifery and needle work, is said to have been quite 


The show of 


large and respectable. Addresses were made by 
Richard J. Bowie, J. H. Bradley, A. B. Davis, G. 
W. P. Custis, and Geo. Peter, Esqs. 

There is no society in Maryland, perhaps, that so 
well deserves the commendation of every friend of 
improvement as this Montgomery Society. Through 
a series of years it has held on its course, and seems: 
to know no flagging, and its patriotic members vie 
with each other in the good cause of agricultural 
progress. No county of the State has felt so sensi- 
bly the effect of intelligent counsel and well directed 
enterprise. 

Some of the best essays upon agriculture which 
we have, have emanated from Committees of this 
Society, and these reports, with the able annual 
addresses, and essays from individual members, 
brought together, would form a collection of scien- 
tific and practical instruction in agriculture, not 
often found in the same compass. 

The natural consequence of such an influence 
upon an intelligent and enterprising people, has pro- 
duced, through the liberal use of fertilizers, and 
better implements of culture, a degree of improve- 
ment almost unparalleled. We know these effects 
more from hearsay than of our own knowledge. It 
was our misfortune on the occasion of this last Fair, 
to have been debarred of the pleasure we had anti- 
cipated of meeting the farmers of Montgomery, and 
bearing witness to some at least, of their many 
good works. 

Will some of our friends there take a suggestion 
from us. One of the best works that can now be 
done for agriculture is to make men believe that 
money judiciously used in the improvement of land, 
is profitably invested. We want our young men, the 
most intelligent and enterprising of whom are run- 
ning off to other pursuits, to be convinced that they 
can profitably spend their time and their talent in this. 
We want intelligent capitalists, who have money to 
invest, to have it demonstrated that it can be well 
invested in the purchase and improvement of Mary- 
land lands, and we wish to see the timid farmer, 
who fears to invest a little money in the improve- 
ment of his land, satisfied that he may safely do so. 
The farmers of Montgomery, many of them we 
know can demonstrate, in their experience of the 
ten past years, that this may bedone. Will they 
give the ignorant and the doubting the benefit of 


their experience through the pages of the American 
Farmer ? 





an $300 per acre. 
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MR. MECHI AT TIPTREE. 


Through the favor of Messrs. Wm. F. Murdock 
& Co., we have the Edinburg Scotsman of July 
23d, containing an account of the annual ‘‘gath- 
ering’ at Tiptree—the farm of Mr. Mechi—cele- 
brated for his ‘‘high farming’’ practice. The 
gathering was attended by some 500 or 600 gentle- 
men, who were much interested in examining the 
improvements. This gentleman’s practice is designed 
to illustrate the profit of a liberal expenditure in the 
improvement of land, and he has been eminently 
successful. Thorough draining, irrigation, liquid 
manuring by means of pipes laid in evéry direction 
through his land, free expenditure for manures, had 
combined to raise a farm, the soil of the main por- 
tion of which, he describes as ‘‘resembling bird-lime 
in winter, and cast-iron in summer,’’ to a condition 
ofextraordinary fertility : producing luxuriant crops, 
and feeding an almost incredible number of stock 
—the farm containing but 270 acres of land. 

We know how much the British farmer exceeds us 
ordinarily in the amount of capital he spends in the 
cultivation of his land—$30, $40 and $50 per acre 
of arable land, being considered essential for neces- 
sary cultivation and manuring. The large sums 
which tenants are required to have before they can 
take possession of a farm surprise us; and it is well 
understood that a tenant’s ability to pay his rent is 
proportioned to his means of manuring and cultiva- 
ting. : 

Yet Mr. Mechi, arguing from his many years in- 
telligent experience, says, that the farmers of England 
to farm profitably must have ‘‘more money or less 
land.’’ The general condition of British Agriculture, 
he says, is most imperfect and unsatisfactory, and it 
was want of power, labor, capital and intelligence, 
that prevented the land in the country being culti- 
vated like a garden. He who did the least to his 
land, and purchased the smallest quantity of artifi- 
cial food and manures, was he who produced his 
corn at the dearest price, and was in no condition to 
compete with successful men who adopted the oppo- 
site principle. The land of England was poorer 
than it ought to be, because they were always taking 
from the land what they did not put back. The 
present system he foresaw would be changed.— 
There would, in fifty years, be twice as many farms 
as now, and the same amount of capital would be 
spent on half the number of acres. Men who had 
not money to lay out upon their land, would borrow 
money for the purpose, and find it a profitable ep- 
eration. For the present, they chose rather to have 
an area of acres that were poor and proud acres, than 
to lay out sufficient money to improve them. This 
was the reason that England failed to produce abun- 
dant grain for her own consumption. 


‘‘Poor and proud acres,’’ according to Mr. Mechi, | 





is the fault of English Agriculture, how much more 
of American. A large farm poorly tilled; great 
tracts of land yielding nothing. How can agricul- 
ture be any other than the poorest, least inviting and 
meanest pursuit, when men make it impossible to 
cultivate properly by exhausting all their capital in 
extending their boundaries—when they oblige them- 
selves to work on year by year, wearing out their 
lives in hopeless toil, without the necessary means 
to. work with—making for themselves the worst 
tyranny which Pharaoh could invent for the children 
of Israel, when no straw was given to them, and yet 
they were commanded to make brick. 

Those moral precepts which are designed to in- 
struct us firstin the highest lessons of wisdom, are 
often fruitful in teachings which would guide us 
well in our every day affairs. The saying of the 
wise king that ‘‘the eyes of the fool are in the ends 
of the earth,’’ was intended no doubt as the reproof 
of that man’s folly who, instead of looking into the 
workings of his own heart and superintending its 
operations, busies himself about the moral character of 
his neighbor, and laments and condemns delinquen- 
cies which it is not his business to correct; or of 
his, who neglecting his own family, or the poor of 
his immediate neighborhood, goes to the ends of the 
earth for objects of care or sympathy. How many 
modern charities and philanthropies does it not re- 
prove? But it has more than a moral application. 
Does it not rebuke equally the folly which is so con- 
cerned to extend its boundaries, or so averse to draw 
them in that it condemns to imperfect and insufficient 
cultnre, or to hopeless barrenness, perhaps all inside 
of them? We have thought sometimes that King 
Solomon having had, with his other experiences of 
life, a very considerable farming experience, expressed 
this proverb in agricultural parlance, and that the 
translators not being farmers, had failed to ren- 
der it accurately. A very small change from the 
present version, would make it, ‘‘The’eyes of the 
fool are on the boundaries of his land.’’ We know 
how sailors speak in sailor phrase, and it is not hard 
to conceive that a sage farmer in uttering a great 
moral lessoa should clothe it in language which, 
while it illustrates a thousand follies, should stand 
upon the record in eternal reproof of this grand 
patent folly of land-holders. 

But be this as it may, the lesson is a plain one 
still. The wise man is he who keeps his eyes at 
home, scrutinizing himself and that which most con- 
cerns him. As a farmer, his business is to make his 
lands produce to the utmost, provided he does not 
waste or destroy the méans of production. If he 


| uses his eyes he will not fail to see that sowing plenti- 


fully, he shall reap plentifully—and that this is as 
true of money:as of seed. A niggardly policy will 
starve his land and himself together; a generous 
expenditure will make both rich. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 

Agriculture being a science as well as an art, 
requires, says the Valley Farmer, both an ‘‘educated 
head and an educated hand.’”’ This is very true. 
The educated hand must have the direction of the 
educated head, or skilled as it may be in practice, 
it will lose half its labor for not working in the 


right direction. So the educated head must have’ 
the help of the practised hand, or its wisé devices | 


will fail of a proper execution. 

In the old story, a blind man and a cripple were 
in danger of being benighted in a wilderness from 
which they had no means of escape. The blind 
man had very good limbs, which might have 
brought him out, but no eyes to show him the way. 
The lame man had excellent eyes, but his legs re- 
fused to carry him. They were ata stand still 
therefore, till the thought struck them they might 
help one another. The blind man took the lame 
man upon his shoulders, and the eyes of the latter 
and the legs of the former worked happily togeth- 
er to bring them out of their trouble. 

Let agricultural science come down from the 
stilts, and seek the aid ofa skilful practice in 
working out problems, and let hard-handed, hard- 
headed practice acknowledge his blindness, and 
take upon his broad shoulders keen sighted science 


to guide him, and the result will be a wholesome 


progress yet unheard of in agriculture. The head 
and the hand must both be educated. 





ROOTS OF PLANTS GROW IN COLD WEATHER. 
Cultivators when they know, do not sufficiently 
bear in mind the fact which physiological writers 
teach, that the roots of plants grow when that 
portion of the plant above the ground is apparently 
dormant. Lindley states that the roots of trees 
grow in winter, except when actually encased in 
frozen soil, and argues from the fact, that it is 
better to plant trees in fall and winter than in 
spring, because the extra supply of roots, befcre 
the period of spring growth, renders the plant 
better able to meet the demands for moisture the 
foliage makes upon it. . 
Tobacco planters recognise the fact of a growt 
of roots which is out of proportion to the growth 
of leaf. They sow their seed very early, because 
they know by experience that at planting time, 
the early sown will have better roots, though they 
may have no more size of leaf. The cool weather 
which checks the growth of the plant, does not 
interfere with the extension of its roots. And 
small yellow plants with large roots are ‘‘tougher”’ 
as it is said, and ‘‘stand’’ better after transplanting 
than green, vigorous, leafy plants, which have 


grown up rapidly from late sown seed, but have | 


little root. 

The same fact is observed in the corn plant. 
Cool, unfavorable weather which allows the plant 
to make very little progress for some weeks, does 











not hinder the growth of the root. The roots are 
enlarging and extending, and when the season be- 
comes favorable for growth, it is better supplied 
with food and moisture than the late planted, and 
makes a more vigorous plant, and bears better, 


‘other things being equal. 





_ ROUGH MATERIALS FOR MANURE. 

* Besides covering your cattle yards, pig-pens, 
&c., with rough materials, you should gather all 
the rough materials on your farm or plantation 
and form them into composts with your stable 
manure, the offals of your kitchen, as pot-liquor, 
soapsuds, and of your homestead, as urine, &c. 
Marsh and river mud, creek mud, the scrapings -of 
roads and ditches, wood’s mould, leaves, pine 
shatters, weeds of every description, corn stalks 
cut into short pieces, refuse of the garden, &c., if 
formed into compost with your stable manure, 
privy manure, chicken and other dung, during this 
fall and winter, will, by spring, make you a quan- 
tity of good manure that will astonish you. All 
the substances that we have enumerated, contain 
the elements of mould, which, permit us to assure 
you, is to the fertility of your soil--to the production 
of your crops—just as essential, as blood is to the 
human system,—both are alike the life-spring and 
source of vitality. Without there be mould in the 
soil, or something identical in constitution, no soil 
can be fertile, notwithstanding there may be pres- 
ent in it all the inorganic elements so necessary 
to a good soil. Without the nutritive principle be 
also present, infertility, as a necsssary consequence, 
must follow as the result. Mould, or animal and 
vegetable matters in a state of decay, are as in- 
dispensible in the constitution of a fertile soil, as 
flesh and other materials are in the concocting of 
a good pot of soup. 

Upon this subject, Professor Dana, whose teach- 
ings all may follow, speaks thus : 

‘‘Mould is truly manure. If the mould of soil 
were separated from the earthy portions of soil, it 
would deprive that soil of the power of growing 
crops. Here, then, we come to a broad distinc- 
tion between the soil and manure. The soil 
is the earth on which plants grow,—the mould is 
the manure of that soil. The soil is the earthy— 
the mould, that is, the carbon and salts, together 
with the elements of water, are the vegetable part 
of arable land.”’ 

We here affirm, that the making and preserving 
of dung heaps, should be the first object—the first 
duty—of every culturist, as without putrescent 
manures of some kind or other, land cannot be 
preserved in a state of profitable fertility. 


Nicuotas Loncwortn.—The pioneer in the cul- 
tivation of the vine at Cincinnati—and still though 
not far from being an octogenarian, one of its most 
ambitious and extensive planters, has at this time 
140 acres of bearing Catawbas, yielding at the 
moderate estimate of $200 per acre, $28,000 per 
annum. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The State Agricultural Society of South Caro- 
lina holds its first Annual Fair in Columbia, on the 
llth, 12th, 13th, and 14th of November next. 
We learn from Col. Summer, the Editor of the 
S. C. Agriculturist, who is also the Treasurer and 
Secretary of the Society, and who gave us the 
pleasure recently, of a brief though most agreeable 
visit, that the society is commencing its operations 
with a most favorable prospect of success. It has 
a handsome appropriation from the State, a large 
number of life members at twenty five dollars 
each ; the City of Columbia has contributed very 
liberal aid, and the preparations for the Fair are 
on a very ample and complete scale. They offer 
a premium list, amounting to four thousand dol- 


We do not doubt that our machinists and imple- 
ment makers would find it to their advantage to 
exhibit at this Fair. It will excite, we are sure a 
spirit of improvement and an inquiry for better 
implements of all sorts, which will reward those 
who have the enterprise to put themselves in the 
way of profiting by it. 





Tue Sovurnern PianteR, our cotemporary at 
Richmond, pays us the compliment of transferring 
to its columns from a late number of our paper, 
(though without credit,) an editorial headed ‘‘Free 
Acid in Soils.’? We are glad to see our heretical 
opinions on this subject commending themselves 
in that direction. It will be remembered with 
what energy and determination it was attempted 
through the pages of the Planter (not by the Editor 
however,) to uphold the very commonly received 
though erroneous theory on this subject, when 
some twelve months since we attempted to contro- 
vert it. We had no doubt whatever that the mat- 
ter would be put right by the observation of intelli- 
gent practical men, when the subject was brought 
distinctly to their notice, and this is one, perhaps, 
among many other signs we have had, that we were 
not mistaken. 





Sovrh Carouina Acricutturist.—We have 
neglected, we think, though very unintentionally, to 
notice the re-appearance in May last of the South 
Carolina Agriculturist, under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Society of South Carolina, who have 
put it in charge of Col. A. G. Summer as Editor. 
It is published at Columbia, monthly, at $1 per 
annum. We have no doubt, that the Agriculturist 
will prove to be one of the ablest and best jour- 
nals of its kind, and hope our Southern friends 
will give it ample support. 





We have received an excellent communication 
from ‘‘ E.” descriptive of his hog-pen, and plan of 
making manure, which we regret having received 
too late for this No. We wish our correspondent 
had accompanied it with a drawing of his buildings. 





ALDERNEY BUTTER. 
We have received from Wm. C. Wilson, Esq., 


a specimen of butter, made from the cream of his 
Alderney cows. It exhibits the peculiar richness 
and fine flavour for which the Alderney butter has 
been so long famous, and these qualities are en- 
hanced by the attractive manner in which the but- 
ter is putup. Mr. Wilson has one cow of this 
breed which yields twelve pounds per week of this 
fine butter—and another whose milk yields 25 per 
cent of cream. His herd isa very superior one, 
and he is breeding them with great care, for the 
purpose of bringing their average yield of butter 
to a high point. 

The Alderny cow under judicious breeding, while 
she has not lost in any degree her ancient charac- 
teristics, has wonderfully improved of late years in 
size, form and general appearance. Mr. Colman, 
it will be remembered, stated that the handsomest 
cow he saw in England was of this breed. And 
those who have seen the cows of Messrs. Wilson, — 
Glenn and M’Henry, exhibited on our Show 
grounds, will not suspect him of exaggeration. 


The Seaboard Agricultural Society of Virginia and 
North Carolina, will hold its Second Annual Exhi- 
bition at Norfolk, Va., on the 11th to 14th Nov., 
and have offered a very handsome list of premiums 
to competitors, and a cordial welcome is tendered 
to all who may attend the Show. The list can be 
seen at our office, and we refer to their advertise- 
ment on another page. We hope that such of our 
breeders of fine stock as can make it suit, will be 
exhibitors at this Show, and our manufacturers of 
implements and machinery will no doubt find it to 
their interest to be present. A most liberal, and 
rich custom is offered at this point for every thing 
calculated toimprove agriculture. j(g>We expect 
to be present at this exhibition, and will have an 
opportunity of seeing many of the subscribers to 
our journal, and the occasion can be embraced by 
those in that quarter to hand us their dues, if any 
remain. unpaid, and it will give us pleasure to 
receive the names of such new subscribers as may 
offer. 


A New Piow.—We have been shown the model 
of a new Plow, invented by G. W. Zeigler, of Tif- 
fin, Ohio, which will be exhibited at our coming 
show, and is worthy, perhaps, of a particular notice. 
The novelty éf this plow is in the peculiar construc- 
tion of an operating Coulter or Shear-point, which 
is operated upon by a third handle, placed between 
the handles of an ordinary plow, and by moving 
to the right gives the plow a deep furrow, and to the 
left a shallow furrow, as the plowman may desire, 
when at work. 











3L> We have received copies of several new 
books, which will be noticed hereafter more par- 
ticularly. 
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MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOC’TY. 
Proceedings of the Executive Committee. 


Battimore, Sept. 2d, 1856. 

The Committee met pursuant to the Constitution. 
Present—Dr. S. P. Smith, N. B. Worthington, Jas. 
N. Goldsborough, Jno. Merryman, Frank Cooke, 
Ramsay M’Henry, and J. Howard Meena 

In the absence of the President, Dr. S. P. Smith, 
Vice President for Alleghany County, was called to 
the Chair. 

Some inaccuracies having been discovered im the 
rules for the exhibition, as printed, they were 
brought up for re-consideration, and the 6th rule 
was amended by adding at the end thereof, the 
words ‘‘ unless specially exempted.’’ In the 19th 
rule, all after the word ‘‘ such,’’ in second line, was 
stricken out,and the rule as amended, reads as follows: 
—‘‘19th. Imported animals can compete*only for the 
premiums offered for such.’’ In 20th rule Ist line, 
add the word ‘‘not’’ so as to read, ‘‘any animal 
not born within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
shall be considered as imported.’”’ 

Henry C. Wilson was appointed on the Committee 
on Poultry; and R. M’Henry on Bacon Hams, in 
place of Messrs, Chauncey Brooks and Frank Sulli- 
van, who declined serving in consequence of other 


Say youre 

motion of Mr. Merryman, a Committee was 
ordered to be appointed to arrange a programme of 
the proceedings for each day, on the show grounds. 

Committee—Messrs. Merryman, Worthington and 
J. Howard M’Henry. 

Mr. Worthington moved that a delegation of five 
be appointed by the Chair, to attend the several 
State Agricultural Exhibitions, convenient to our 
State, to be held this Fall; which was concurred in, 
and the following delegates were appointed accord- 
ingly, viz: 

United States Agricultural Society, at Philadel- 
phia.—Chas. B. Calvert, R. M’Henry, Jas. N. Golds- 
borough, W. W. W. Bowie, and Ch. Ridgely, of H. 

Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, at Pitts- 
burg.—Col. A. Kimmell, J. H. M’Henry, M. T. 
Goldsborough, J. R. Emory. [On motion of Mr. 
Merryman, Dr. S. P. Smith was appointed Chair- 
man of this Delegation. ] 

New York, at Watertown.—Jas. T. Earle, Wm. C. 
Wilson, Hy. N. Merryman, Thos. Hughlett, Jno. 
Merryman. 

Virginia, at Richmond.—H. G. S. Key, N. B. 
Worthington, Jas. N. Goldsborough, John Q. Hew- 
lett, Wm. H. Jones. 

Union Society of Virginia and North Carolina, at 
Petersburg, Va.—Wm. D. Bowie, G. M. Eldridge, 
Jno. C. Walsh, Dr. Geo. R. Dennis, and Jos. H. 
Bradley. 

North Carolina, at Raleigh.—Henry Carroll, 
Oden Bowie, Dr. Kennard, W. T. Goldsborough, 
and O. Horsey. 

Delaware, at Wilmington.—Sam’]. Sands, Dr. J. 
O. Wharton, G. M. Eldridge, Jno. C. Walsh, and 
Rev. Mr. McIntyre. 

On motion of Mr. Goldsborough, a Committee of 
three was appointed to contract for the hay, straw 
and grain for the Exhibition. *Committee—Messrs. 
Earle, Worthington and Cooke. 

The resignation of the Marshal, tendered at the 
last meeting, was withdrawn. 

Mr. W. W. Glenn, to whom had been delegated 
the duty of procuring a suitable person, to take 
charge of the Show Grounds, and to keep the same 








in order, made a verbal report thereon, which was 
accepted. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

2 SEPTEMBER 16, 1856. 

The Committee met pursuant to a special call 
from the President, when the following proceedings 
were had : 

Ordered, that the President and Marshal be au- 
per to employ gate-keepers, in their discretion, 
at a price not to exceed $5 per diem. 

Ordered, that a premium of $30 be offered for a 
Stallion of all work, who:shall exhibit not less than 
four of his get, from a foal, to an age not exceeding 
6 years. 

On motion of Mr. Merryman, it was ordered, that 
so much of the premium list as refers to Ist and 2d 
premiums in the several classes ot Horses, for Colts 
1 year old, be stricken out, and thesame premiums 
be offered for all colts under 2 years old. 

Ordered, that a Ist, 2d and 3d premium of $30, 
$15, and $10, be offered for each class of Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine and Horses, imported. 

Ordered, that a premium of $10 be offered for the 
best lot of fat Hogs, not less than five. 

Ordered, that a Committee be appointed to wait 
on and receive delegates from other societies, 
and fifrnish them with badges and tickets. Com- 
mittee—Dr. S. P. Smith, John C. Walsh, and O. 
Horsey. 

Ordered, that the rule regarding bread be changed, 
so that no bread be entered after Tuesday, at 12 
o’clock. 

Ordered, that the subscription list for the City of 
Baltimore be placed in the hands of the Treasurer, 
with authority to make such terms with the subscri- 
bers as he may deem best. 

Mr. Merryman, from the Committee on the order 
of proceedings for the several days of the show, 
made a report, which was accepted. [The report 
will be found on another page. 

Ordered that the Corresponding Secretary be re- 
quested to correspond with the several railroad and 
steamboat companies, relative to round trip tickets 
for passengers, and the usual facilities for bringing 
stock and machinery to the Exhibition. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

Sam’. Sanps, Secretary. 





From Suenanpoau Co., Va., Sept. 13th. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

The drought still continues. The corn is just 
drying up; there will not be much over a half 
crop through here. Seeding has commenced, but 
I don’t know how the grain can come up unless we 
have rain, and there is not any prospect for that 
from appearances. The waters are very low, so 
much so that it is difficult to get any wheat ground 
for market. I do not think there was an average 
crop raised. 





Tue Invenror—Is a monthly publication just 
entering on its second volume at New York, by 
Low, Haskell & Co., at $1 per annum, in advance. 
It is devoted to the development of inventive 
genius in Mechanics, Agriculture, the Arts, and 
to the interests of the industrial pursuits generally; 
is printed on fine paper, in clear type, and illus- 
trated with beautifully executed engravings. It 
is a highly useful publication, we have no doubt, 
to all engaged in such pursuits, and is such a work 
as should be put into the hands of every boy, es- 
pecially who shows any mechanical bent. 
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. (Imported.) 


Roan ; the re of T, P. Remington, Red Leaf, near Philadelphia ; calved ee poe 1851; got by Sir Walter 2d 
; n 


(E. H. B., 10,834 


by Marquis (1196); by son of Favorite 
Nob 


e son of Noble was bred by Mr. 


° out of Rowena, by a sonof Noble (4578) ; Rowena, by His Royal — 
dere 4th (3129); Polly Hopkins, by yg ge Primrose, by Colonel (3425); by A 
D.  F. 


. we cA Coates’ Herd k. : i 
owe, of Tolesby Hall, Stockton on Tees, and sold to Sir Robert Piggot (or Pi- 


ess (4039) ; Ruth, by Belvi- 
a (726); by Symmetry (641); 


quott), for 100 guineas. Premium, the dam of this bull, was a splendid cow. (See Herd Book, vol. 6, page 513.) Was 
a winner of many prizes. (See the Rev. H. Noel Hill’s letter, of June 21, 1855.) Owing to Mr. Rowe’s death, hesays, 
the son of Noble was not entered in the Herd Book, but will have it done. ’ 











BREEDING OF STOCK. 


[From ‘‘The Rural Cyclopedia, or a General Dic- | 
tionary of Agriculture, and of the Arts, Sciences, in- 


struments, and practice, necessary to the Farmer, 
Stockfarmer, Gardener,’’ §c., Edinburg, 1854.’’] 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71.] 
BREEDING IN-AND-IN. 

‘“‘The system of breeding within near degrees 
of consanguinity, or, in  Bestearsc, language, of 
breeding in-and-in, so as to perpetuate a stock of 
sheep or cattle solely from its own bulls and rams, 
has been the topic of much discussion, and was 
long the subject of divided and unsettled opinion. 
The degrees of consanguinity vary according to the 
size and circumstances of different flocks; but 
may, in a general view be regarded as strietly 
parallel to those which prohibit marriage among 
the human species. he celebrated improver, 
Bakewell, after bringing his Leicester sheep and 
his long horn cattle to perfection, always bred 
from his own stock, and thorougly succeeded in 
ago it from every appearance of degeneracy. 

r. Mason, of Chilton, successfully pursued for a 
time, the same course ; other distinguished breed- 
ers have also, with various degrees of success, and 
for periods of various length, pursued it; a con- 
siderable number of breeders of the present day; 


| for the vindication of it, to facts in the economy of 
wild animals, and especially to the instance of the 
exceedingly prolonged consanguineous propaga- 
| tion of wild cattle of Chillingham Park. ‘Mr. 
| Bakewell,’ says Mr. Culley, ‘has not had a cross 
| from any other breed than Lis own for upwards of 
| twenty years ; his best stock has been bred by the 
nearest affinities ; yet they have not decreased in 
size, neither are they less hardy, or more liable to 
disorders ; but on the contrary, have kept on a 
progressive state of improvement. But one of the 
| most conclusive arguments that crossing with dif- 
ferent stock is not necessary to secure size, hardi- 
ness, &c., is the breed of wild cattle in Chillingham 
Park, in the county of Northumberland. It is 
well known that these cattle have been confined 
in this park for several hundred years, without any 
intermixture, and are perhaps the purest breed of 
cattle of any in the kingdom; and though bred 
from the nearest affinities in every possible degree, 
yet we find them exceedingly peed , healthy, and 
well formed, and their size, as well as color and 
many other particulars and peculiarities, the same 
as they were five hundred years ago.’’ Mr. Napier 
quotes this passage, and appears to concur in it; 
and Mr. Hayward argues at much length, ona 
diversity of grounds, and in formal opposition to 
Sir John Sinclair, in support.of the doctrine which 





particularly in England, still practice it, and regard 
it as the best ; and several naturalists have appealed 


it inculeates. Yet the true law of either improv- 
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ing or undeteriorating propagation, so far as we 
can deduce it from a vast mass of conflicting 
observations, is that consanguineousness of breed- 
ing, viewed apart, from other controlling or modi- 
fying circumstances, acts indifferently in the wild 
state of animals, and has a deteriesating Sars 
in the exact ratio of domestication. Mr. Bake- 
well, by a choice selection of individuals, improved 
his breeds up to the highest possible pitch, which 
became identical with the utmost possible degree 
of domestication; and he afterwards preserved 
his flocks from degenerating, only by careful atten- 
tions to the utmost attainable proprieties of pairing, 
and especially by a constant and costly provision 
of the fittest climate, the amplest shelter, and the 
richest food. But had he either permitted his 
improved breeds promiscuous intercourse, or al- 
lowed them to live under the ordinary conditions 
of common pasturage on acommon farm, he would 
propably have witnessed a deterioration almost as 
rapid as the previous improvement. His breeds, 
too, were but newly formed,—they, under his own 
management, came for the first time into the pos- 
session of the characteristic properties which con- 


' stituted them varieties of their species ; and they, 


therefore,-in all or any of their tendencies to 
cy, were no more parallel to the long 

good breeds of the present day, than a 

hybrid plant of the first generation is parallel to a 
hybrid of the fourth or sixth generation. But the 
wild cattle of Chillingham Park are almost con- 
trasts rather than parallels; for they have no 
properties whatever ef ‘a breed,’—no qualities of 
a mere ‘variety,'—‘no points’ whatever of the 
very numerous and diversified class which charac- 
terise the countless breeds of domestic animals, 
and distinguish them from the untamed brutes of 
the forest ; and, of course, they could not degen- 
erate,—they could not lose or deteriorate proper- 
ties which they did not possess. The acquisition 
of such properties as constitute a changeable 
variety is inseperable from domestication ; the 
roduction of many and diversified groups of them 
is what constitutes the numerousness of the varie- 
ties of any species of domestic animals ; the se- 
gregating of a group of good ones, to the exclusion 
of the bad, is what constitutes the art of breeding ; 
and hence, the very proportion to which high 
breeding is carried, becomes, at the same time, 
both the proportion of domestication, and the 
proportion of Viability to deterioration from breed- 
ing in-and-in.”’ : 
(To sx ConTINUED.] 





Corron Picker.—An arrangement intended to 
facilitate the picking of cotton has recently been 
patented by Mr. G. A. Trowe, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The mechanism consists essentially of a tube, pro- 
vided with a gearing and endless revolving chain, 
the whole weighing less than six pounds. It is 
suspended from the right side of the person by a 
strap passing over the shoulder, and is kept in mo- 
tion by means of a lever or crank operated by the 
hand or fingers. By presenting the tubular point 
to the cotton ball, it is immediately seized by the 
chain and conveyed to the opposite end, where it 
is freed by means of a stripper,-and deposited in 
a bag suspended at the bottom. The bag is —_ 
ly filled and emptied. This improvement enables 
one field hand to pick more cotton than five to 
eight hands by the old method. 





AN IMPROVED SYSTEM FOR ACOTTON PLAN- 
TATION. 

‘Our system then is to divide the plantation in- 
to three parts, a third for cotton, a third for corn, 
and the remaining third for oats, wheat, rye or 
barley and potatoes. As soon as the wheat, oats 
and rye are harvested, sow. broadcast upon the 
stubble, half bushel of peas per acre, plough all in 
immediately, and in the Fall just before frost, bury 
under with a two horse plow, vines and peas. The 
second year put cotton upon this land, corn where 
the cotton grew the first, and grain where the corn 
was. The third year, succeed the small in 
again with cotton, the cotton with corn, and the 
corn again with small grain.’’ 

This extract is taken from an article furnished 
by a correspondent of the South Carolina Agri- 
culturist to that journal, and is designed as an im- 
proved plan for the cultivation of a cotton planta- 
tion. It seems to be recognised as such, judging 
by the comments of an intelligent writer in a late 
number of that journal, and by its being copied 
into other Southern journals. 

We took occasion not long since to notice a ro- 
tation for a grain farm, which we learned from 
another esteemed cotemporary in that State, was 
a common one, viz: ‘‘corn one year, and small 
grain the next,’’ alternating continually, and the 
grain field closely pastured after harvest. We are 
not sufficiently familiar with the usual rotation 
for the cotton plantation, to understand what this 
new system is an improvement upon, and can 
hardly conceive or imagine one so bad, that this 
may be called better. 

First comes the crop of cotton, which if the 
stalk and seed are all returned to the soil, might 
not be supposed to be a very exhausting one, were 
it not that the necessary cultivation keeps the sur- 
face uncovered and unprotected, and liable to be 
wasted by washings. Then immediately follows 
the corn crop, which to all these disadvantages 
adds that of a large consumption of plant food, to 
be carried off the field, and third, an exhausting 
small grain or potatocrop. If John Taylor thought 
the three field system of Virginia ‘‘execrable,’’ 
which took only the corn and the grain, and gave 
all the remainder of the time to recruit, what 
would he have said of this, which takes three ex- 
hausting crops in the same time. The only re- 
deeming trait of the rotation, is the pea crop. 
But even for this, after having produced one crop 
already, the ground is to be exposed again in mid- 
summer by another ploughing, and then in the 
Fall to be ploughed again to turn under the pea 
vine. Giving it literally no rest from the plough, 
beyond the time necessary for the growth of the 
crop. Besides the frequent surface cultivation 
for the cotton and corn, it has five regular plough- 
ings in the three years. And this management is 
talked over quietly by some of our friends, and ac- 
cepted for what it professes to be, an improved sys- 
tem of cultivation. ‘‘It is thorough cultivation’’ 
with a vengeance, we think. 
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PEA FALLOW. ; 

The following details, we have read with interest, 
and they will no doubt be equally interesting to our 
readers, They are from the pen of E. R. Turnbull, 
Esq., of Lawrenceville, Va., and are copied from 
the Petersburg Farmer : 

I was induced four or five years ago by my broth- 
er, William Turnbull of Dinwiddie, to sow wheat 
on the same land every year, and use the pea fol- 
low. I followed his directions, and the result has 
more than met my expectations. 

As soon as convenient after the wheat is cut, 
plow as deep as possible with a two horse plow, 
#ow the peas and harrow them in. It is best not 
to sow them later than 20th July, but earlier if 
possible. When the pod begins to form on the 
vines, they are turned in, and about the Ist Octo- 
ber the wheat is sowed. Before sowing the wheat 
I run the large drag over the land to level it, put 
the wheat in with the 7 tooth harrow, drag again 
and sometimes roll. 

I plow deep for three. reasons—ours are red stiff 
lands ; Ist. To increase the depth of mould and 
prevent washing. 2d. To destroy the weeds, &c., 
which usually grow after wheat. 3d. However 
dry it may be when the time arrives for the peas 
to be turned in, if the land is plowed deep at first, 
the fallowing can be done. 

I sow two bushels of peas to the acre. I want 
them thick to shade the land as soon as possible, 
and to prevent the vines from running, so that they 
can be easily and completely turned. The fallow- 
ing is commenced as soon as the pod begins to 
form, in order that the work may be finished be- 
fore the pea matures—believing that if the pea is 
allowed to mature, injury is done to the land ; and 
besides, I prefer early fallowing because more time 
is given for the mould to form on the top of the 
land, and the vines will be more decayed before 
the wheat is seeded. 

I sow wheat early to avoid rust and chinch bug. 

The land upon which I commenced the pea fal- 
low was very poor. When the wheat was first 
seeded I applied about 200 Ibs. guano per acre.— 
This made a tolerably good crop, and also produced 
a good cover of pea vines. The peas were fallow- 
ed, and when the wheat was sowed again I used 
200 Ibs. guano. Thecrop has increased every 
year. Last year —— only 100 Ibs. guano, and 
the crop this year is better than it ever has been— 
not being less than 20 bushels per acre. During 
the four years I have — as a top dressing on 
the wheat, between 10 and 20 bushels ashes per acre 
on partof the lot. I have always selected my seed 
wheat from the land on which the peas were sow- 
ed, as it is entirely free from all impurities. 

I am satisfied that with the pea fallow and a 
small application of ashes, wheat can be made, and 
profitably made, on the same land every year, and 
the land greatly improved. 

I regret very much that I cannot be more accu- 
rate in my statements. Like farmers generally, I 
have been very careless. 

Some object to the pea fallow on account of 
expense and trouble—expense in buying peas and 
trouble of plowing in hot weather. Farmers can 
make their own peas. It is almost impossible to 


gather them in large quantities with the hand, but 
the vines can be cut and housed or stacked, and 
the peas when dry beat out. By the way, can’t 


Wheat cannot be raised to any extent without 
early fallowing. I consider it much easier to plow 
the land after the wheat is taken off, than to fallow 
a clover lot or to turn in a coat of weeds. 

I have always bought my peas, and think that 
the increase in the crop of wheat, the great im- 

rovement of the land, and the labor saved in haul- 
ing by always having the wheat convenient to the 
fran , afford me a handsome profit for the out- 

y and trouble. Our lands generally are too poor 
to produceclover. The pea fallow is, in my hum- 
ble opinion, our only remedy. Iam an advocate 
for the prudent use of guano It will not do for 
any length of time unaided. In order te derive 
any permanent benefit from it, my experience is 
that the use of it must be followed by the applica- 
tion of some putrescent manure. It costs too 
much. It hascaused farmers to neglect the taking 
care of home manure. The extravagant use of it 
and the late sowing of wheat have done the far- 
mers serious dam Ihave been endeavoring 
for the last two or three years to use it as little as 
possible, and make the peaand home manures sup- 
ply its place. 

have told all I know about the pea fallow. If 
what I have said induces any farmer to use it, so 
that two blades of grass will be produced where 
one grew before, I will be compensated fully for 
my trouble. 


TULL ON MANURES. 

We have been pleased to see of late, besides the 
articles in our journal upon the author of Horse 
Hoe Husbandry, numerous notices in other agri- 
cultural periodicals of him and his teachings. 
Our friend who defended him so zealously some 


time ago, against what he conceived to be an in- 
jurious charge, in writing upon another subject, 
says, with reference to Tull on manuring :— 

“Let me og to you, that he did not consider 
manure wholly innutritious for plants, but con- 
sidered that the residual earthy matters afterdecay, 
what we call mineral portions, are actual food of 
plants, justas we do. Nor do we consider manure 
of itself, food for ose ; but that the nitrogen in 
it unites with the hydrogen of water, and thus be- 
comes manure, which is probably, yea, doubtless, 
an advance upon him. Nor do we consider 
the carbon of manure a material food for plants, 
of itself,—9-10, rather 99-100 comes from the at- 
mosphere, but by combining with oxygen, and then 
uniting with water, it renders minerals soluble, 
otherwise insoluble, in the earth—and this is what 
Tull means by pulverising. ‘Thus much, in brief, 
as tohistheory. But many persons in his time ver- 
ily believed that he hauled his manure to the river 
and threw it away; and this belief is so far per- 
petuated among us, that many believe to this day 
that he rejected, discarded the use of manure in 
toto, as useless! nay injurious!! nay pernicious!!! 
Now, such was not the fact. May I ask you then, 
to fill up some vacant corner in a deficient column, 
in your ‘paper, with the brief extracts opposite, 
being his own language.”’ 








‘“‘For in all things whatever, the mind is the 
most valuable and the most important ; and in this 
scale the whole of Agriculture is in a natural and 
just order ; the beast is an informing principle to 
the plough and cart, the laborer is as reason to the 
beast, and the farmer is as a thinking and presid- 





some inventive genius make us a cheap machine to 
gather them? 


ing principle to the laborer.”—Bunrxe. 
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RE—For October, 1856. 
Prepared for the American Farmer, by John Feast, Florist. 


With this month closes all operations for tender 
slants, out of doors. They are generally, or ought 
o be put away in their winter quarters, before its 

iration ; but this depends chiefly on the weather. 

f alarge collection is kept, the tender ones ought 
‘o be housed before any cold weather sets in, least 
hey be injured, which often destroys the bloom. 
Those plants requiring a higher temperature should 
not be neglected if cold nights should set in. But 
fires are requisite, a little should be made to keep 
hem in a proper state for flowering. Give plenty of 
ir during fine days, and close up the house in time, 
hich will avoid any fires any further than ers | 
but the damp, as plants when first housed will 
ast their foliage and create more dampness than 
Byhen in some time; but much care is saved by re- 
moving all dead foliage, &c. as it falls off; also sce 
hat the plants are entirely free from insects, and fu- 
migate occasionally with tobacco smoke, and then 
here is no doubt of keeping plants in good order. 

Camellias will have made fine buds by this time, 
nd should be syringed frequently of a fine morning. 
fan early bloom is wanted, a little more heat 
hould be kept up, and a want of this in the fall, is 
one reason a poor bloom is often seen; by experi- 
ence, a little higher temperature would be better for 
this class of plants until they come fairly into bloom; 
many buds would be saved that generally drop off 
or want of nourishment, and perhaps, too much 
dampness, which should be avoided at all times. 
Seed may be planted in pots or boxes if ripe now. 

Cinerarias, Calceolarias, and such, for Spring flow- 
ring should be forwarded in larger pots, and kept 
near the glass for fear of damping off, as often oc- 
urs for want of proper attention, by being in a 

ong position and too much shade. 

Geraniums, cut down, keep as dry as barely to 
eep them alive, until they begin to grow, to 
draw up the moisture, and when the foliage begins 
0 grow, a little more water may be given; pot off 
ll cuttings that are rooted, and treat as directed for 
young plants. 

Dahlias will be in their greatest beauty now ; at- 
tend to keep them neatly tied up to rods, and have 
each kind labelled before taking them up, which 
will be after the first severe frost. Green-house 
bulbs that flower through the winter bring for- 
ward, re-pot, and place all that are dormant on some 
Bary shelf till Spring. 

Cold frames, if wanted, get ready, for Violets, 
Daiseys, and all such plants that will do in a like 
situation; take up all layers and keep them in a 
similar place, and shade for a time till recovered. 
Take up all plants that have been planted out in the 
borders for the Summer, ‘belonging to the green- 
house, and arrange them in the most suitable posi- 
tion for the winter, and give sufficient drainage and 
potroom. The latter part of this month plant out 
iyacinths, Tulips, and all hardy bulbs that are out 
of the ground; prepare the borders of goed rich 
fresh loam, mixed with manure and leaf mould of 
sufficient depth, one foot or more, and when planted 
4 slight covering of long manure or leaf mould. 

Transplant trees and shrubs, roses, and all hardy 
Plants, from now until the cold weather sets in, and 
the making of borders, walks, and box edging, so 
long as the season is fine, and keeps open. 


iL}Gutta percha is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity as well as of heat and cold. 





A Vatoasie Variety or W@ar.—Our friend 
Stabler left with us a few grains of the wheat 
noticed in the following letter :— 


To the Editors of the American Farmer: 
Harewoop, 9th Month 19th, 1856. 


Iam unable to comply with your request to furnish 
the name of the sample of fine white wheat recently 
handed you. Three years since a friend sent me 
about one table spoonful, as a fine sample of wheat, 
from the North ; it was drilled in by hand, and ad- 
joining a field of white blue stem. Whenripe, I care- 

ullyselected the best heads, (there being at least two 
varieties,) and drilled in about a gallon of seed at 
the rate of two bushels to the acre. This product 
was again sown, and from it I have just cleaned up 


.583 bushels of merchantable wheat on 14 acres. 


The yield was over forty bushels to the acre, as 
a strip on one side adjoining the fence, was winter 
killed by a snowbank as high as the fence. 

I was induced to continue the experiment from 
the fact that the straw is stronger, shorter, and 
stands up much better than any other white wheat 
I have grown. 

We had five bushels ground, and find it makes 
the finest family flour; and I shall sow half my crop 
with it, as there has so far, been no appearance of 
rust, smut or fly, to affect its maturing. 

Your friend, EDWARD STABLER. 





WINTERING COWS. 


We find in the Rural New- Yorker, an account of 
some experiences related at a Farmers’ Club Meet- 
ing, respecting wintering cows, from which we 
take the following as possessing some interest. 
One member said : 

“If I were to have cows wintered just to my 
liking, they should be fed on cornstalks, and if 
— were consulted, these, by all means, should 

rst be run through a stalk cutter. This, in my 
estimation, is a saving of at least one-fourth their 
value. My method of feeding is to give each ani- 
mal a bushel basket full of stalks ; they will not 
eat them clean, but to save all, I throw what they 
leave in the mangers to my colts, who soon dis- 
pose of them, and without a remainder. Those 
cows which are in milk, are fed a slop of buck- 
wheat bran night and morning, those not yet come 
in are given two or three ears of corn at each 
feeding, until they begin to spring bag, when the 
are fed once a day, the same as the cows whic 
are milked. In this way cows may be kept ina 
thriving condition, and, I believe, a greater yield 
of milk and butter can be obtained, than from 
any other mode of feeding. In regard to the va- 
lue of different kinds of food for cows, I heard an 
old dairyman say that buckwheat was the best for 
producing milk of any grain. Corn and cob meal 
(or corn meal alone) fattens a cow too much for 
their health, if fed before calving. Two quarts 
of oats per day is a better feed at thistime. Corn 
and cob meal and oat meal, half and half, is good 
feed for milch cows, and wheat shorts, scalded and 
salted, will induce a large flow of milk.” 


The next Cattle Show and Fair of the Rappa- 
hannock Agricultural Society will commence in 
Fredericksburg, on Wednesday the 12th day of No- 
vember, and continne for three days. 
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EXPERIENE IN CORN GROWING. 

A Delaware corn planter, who has not failed in 
twenty years to make a good crop of corn, gives the 
following as his method of management. He plants 
always on a sod two or three years old. This is 
turned down as deeply as three strong horses can 
turn it, rolled and harrowed well. The ground is 
laid off for planting as deeply as possible without 
turning up the sod. The corn lying at the bottom 
of this furrow, is covered with two or three inches 
of earth. Its first roots strike deeply into the ground, 
where the rotting sod keeps up a continual moisture. 
The corn being set deep in the ground, the furrow is 
filled up by the working, the plant is well sustained 
against storms, and there is no occasion for ‘‘hilling 
up.’ He works the surface thoroughly and quickly, 
and finishes by the time it is as high as his hips. 

The mystery of good farming is as yet hid from 
the many, because they wont use their eyes, and the 
favored few profit the more by their knowledge. 
The farmer who makes a fair crop even in seasons 
of drought, makes an actual profit of the bad weather. 
If he makes less crop than usual, he only has the 
less labor in saving it, for he makes a good crop 
nevertheless, and the shallow farmer failing, he 
makes up his deficiency by the increased price. 

Farmers are proverbial grumblers, so our town 
friends say. But who does not talk about the weather, 
in town or country? You can’t meet a friend on the 
street, but he tells you it is a fine day, or a bad day, 
a fact, which, as Mr. Randolph said, is ‘‘very ap- 


parent,’’ but of which you were also on the point of 


informing him. It is not surprising therefore, that 
farmers should remark upon the weather, and make 
a little extra grunting when it threatens his year’s 
success. But beyond this natural expression of un- 
easiness, it is only the bad farmer who really grum- 
bles and complains of bad weather. He is glad to 
shift from his own shoulders the responsibility of his 
wrong doings, and when the scorching suns and hot 
blighting winds come, and he listens in vain for the 
distant thunder, and looks and longs for the refresh- 
ing rains which come not, he is oppressed with a 
consciousness of that ‘“‘hard-pan,” firm as a pave- 
ment under his corn field, and the famishing roots 
spread out within three or four inches of the parched 
surface. It is a relief to him to throw the blame 
upon the wretched weather, and he tries by grum- 
bling to convince himself that he is an injured 
man. But he who has done his work well and 
thoroughly, knows that for that reason, his vigorous 
crop can endure more bad weather—knows that it 
can wait longer for the “latter rains,’’ and is not 
troubled by the consciousness of his own neglect.— 
And while he has less temptation to grumble, he is 
very likely in learning to do his duty well, to have 
learned the wisdom of unrepining, cheerful submis- 
sion to Him, who alone, plant as we may, and work 
as we may, ‘‘gives tie increase.’ 








——— 
—_——— 


Use or Guaxo— Caution.—The Germantown (Pa,) 
Telegraph says, that a person in that vicinity log 
his life from handling Guano while he had a cut o 
sore upon one of his hands, the poisonous animal 
matter penetrating into his system. The Delawan 
County (Pa.) Republican says, that Silas Gravel, g 
resident of Lower Merion, Montgomery county, re. 
cently came to his death from the same cause. He 
was preparing a lot of Guano to sow preparatory to 
putting in his turnip crop, and had at the time, 4 
number of sores on the back of his hands. Into one 
of these sores the guano penetrated, and in a day or 
two after, he experienced a sharp pain in one of his 
arms, which extended rapidly to the shoulder, and 
from thence to his bedy, growing most acute, and 
causing his whole system to become swollen. Phy. 
sicians were sent for, who pronounced the case be 
yond medical skill. In this state he lingered in great 
agony, for about a week, when death relieved him 
of his sufferings. 





Congress has passed a bill in reference to un- 
occupied Guano Islands, which is regarded by the 
agricultural interests of the country with deep so- 
licitude. The bill provides that when.any Ameri- 
can in a vessel of the same nationality shall discover 
an island, vacant and unappropriated, containing 
deposits of guano, he may take possession of it for 
his own advantage, the eminent domain being re- 
served to the United States, and provided that the 
price of guano, when imported into the United 
States, shall be limited by a certain standard named 
in the bill. The Navy Department has taken a 
lively interest in this matter, and has given all the 
assistance within its power to the attempts from 
time to time made for securing to the United States 
some of the numerous unclaimed islands in the 
Pacific covered with guano. Commodore Mervine 
in the sailing frigate Independence, set out from 
San Francisco in December, 1855. Commodore . 
Mervine’s instructions were to search for the is- 
lands alleged to have been discovered by Capt. 
Baker of New Bedford, and if they were found, to 
take possession of them for the United States.— 
There are six other ships of war in the Pacific’ | 
whose commanders have instructions to search for 
guano islands. Commodore Mervine has returned, 
but his report is not at all satisfactory to the par- 
ties interested. 





Prorection acainst Insects.—The Imperial 
Horticultural Society of Paris has just received a 
communication from M. Tessler, one of its mem- 
bers, stating that the ammoniacal waters of 
have the property of destroying the insects which 
commit such ravages on the fruit trees. This am- 
moniacal water is mixed with three-fourths its 
quantity of common water, and is then sprinkled 
over the leaves and branches of the trees. A small 
trench is dug around each tree to receive the wa- 
ter which falls, and this kills the destructive n- 
sects which harbor about the roots. 
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“Tue Crops in France.—The merchants of Mar- 
seilles, it is said, having ascertained that the wheat 
harvest will not be sufficient for the home consump- 
tion of all France, are beginning to suggest to the 
government, through their local papers, that a re- 
peal of the corn laws would be indispensable, or at 
least an extension of the imperial decree, which 
permits the free importation of corn, and which ex- 
pires on the first of January next. Although two 
millions of hectolitres of wheat have been imported 
within two months, through the port of Marseilles, 
it would be impossible by the end of the year to 
make up the great deficiency which exists.’ 


Pennsyivania State Acricu.turat Society.— 
We omitted, in our last, to call attention to the next 
annual Exhibition of this Society, which takes place 
on the 30th September, and continues until the 3d 
of October, inst. We hope as many of our people 
as can make it convenient, will be with our friends, 
at Pittsburg, where it is held, en the occasion.— 
Our old friend, Gowen, the President of the Society, 
and one of the oldest pioneers in the cause of Agri- 
culture, will give them a hearty welcome. 





State SuHows tHis Monrn.—New York, at 
Watertown, October 1, 2 and 3; United States, at 
Philadelphia, October 7 to 10; Maryland, at Balti- 
more, 2Ist, to 24th,; North Carolina, at Raliegh, 
14th to 17th; Virginia, at Richmond, 28th to Nov. 
1; Union Society of Virginia and North Carolina, 
at Petersburg, Va., 2ist to 24th October; New 
Hampshire, 8th to 10th; Maine, 28th to 31st ; lowa, 
at Muscatine, 8th to 10th ; Kentucky, at Paris, Oc- 
tober Ist to 4th ; Michigan, at Detroit, October Ist 
to 3d; Georgia, at Atalanta, 20th to 23d; Illinois, 
at Alton, Ist to 3d; Connecticut, at New Haven, 
7th to 10th ; Tennessee, at Nashville, 13th to 19th; 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukie, 8th to 10th. 


CISTERNS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

We have several inquiries relative to the art of 
making cisterns. Where bricks are to be had they 
are easily constructed with the aid of water-lime. 
The mortar should be composed of one part water- 
lime to two parts of good sharp sand, and made ia 
such quantities only as can be immediately used. 
Good cisterns of moderate size can be made easily 
from inch and a half plank, well jointed together, 
hooped like a barrel, overlaying the bottom with 
coatings of the cement until it is water-tight. 
Where the soil is loose, and the plank would be 
liable to leakage, a coating of the mortar.if right- 
ly a on, will render the cistern thoroughly tight. 
In building cisterns with filters, it is necessary to 
have a water-tight division in the cistern, on one 
side of which the supply of water is received. At 
the bottom of this division, is a thick layer of clean 
sand through which the water has to pass to get 
to that division from which the water is drawn. 
The art of making these filtering cisterns is sim- 
ple, and they can be easily constructed by any good 
mechanic. 


How to preserve a good supply of water through- 
out Summer is of great importance to some far- 
mers who have neither spr.ogs nor large weils on 
their farms, and yet economising by means of well- 
constructed cisterns, the rain which falls previous 
to the dry season, they need suffer but little. It 
is easy to calculate how much water a certain 
number of live stock will use, and hence compute 
the amount of cistern room that will be necessary 
on the farm. 

It is estimated that a barn thirty by forty feet 
supplies annually from its roof 864 barrels, or 
enough for more than two barrels a day yearly. 
If, however, this water was collected, and kept for 
the ov season only, 20 or 30 barrels daily might be 

e 


A cistern 10 feet in diameter, 9 feet deep, will 
hold 168 barrels. That is a very good size to make 
barn cisterns. If you want more capacity, make 
two. A cistern 5 feet diameter will hold 5 2-3 bar- 
rels to each foot in depth. And 7 feet diameter, 
9; barrels per foot ; 8 feet, nearly 12 barrels; 9 
feet, 133 barrels ; 10 feet, 18 2-3 barrels per foot. 
—Mich. Farmer. 





Sourn Caroiina.—A letter to the ‘‘Farmer,’’ 
dated Beaufort, August 31, says—‘*We have had 
asevere and protracted drought here for many 
weeks past, but were blessed with abundant rains 
here at last, yesterday and the day before. Our 
— crops, especially corn and sweet potatoes, 

ave suffered severely, and the former I am afraid 
will prove a short crop. The Rice crops on the 
short rivers have suffered materially, and must be 
much shortened ; but those on the long rivers are 
quite as good as usual, if not a little better. Our 
cotton crops are unusually backward, but are 
promising just now, and may yet prove average 
ones if not cut off by the caterpillars, which are 
reported in many places, or by an early frost.” 


Drainace.—‘‘Of the importance of drainage as 
a means of meliorating the soil, most persons are 
not sufficiently aware—none but those who have 
witnessed the good effects of this process, can 
properly appreciate its great benefits ; for it has 
een well and truly said, that by draining the soil 
is kept from being too wet, and also preserved 
from the effects of drought—that it is warmed by 
the summer showers, and escapes the chilling in- 
fluence of excessive moisture, and is kept from be- 
ing baked by excessive heat—that it is percolated 
by currents of the all pervading air, laden with 
treasures of food for the plants, while at the same 
time the cutting blasts of wind pass harmlessly 
over, without drying out all the moisture, and pro- 
ducing excessive cold by evaporation.’"—Pro,. J. 
A. Warven. 


* Tue Best Ice Cream.—Our best confectioners 

in making their creams, use about 8 ounces of loaf 
sugar to every quart of cream. To flavor 4 quarts 
of cream with vanilla, requires a bean and a half 

boiled in a little milk. If with lemon the outer 
rinds of three lemons should be grated very fine 

or six drops of oil of lemon for every four quarts 
of cream. Four quarts of good cream will make 
seven quarts of ice cream, if well beaten ; while 
thin, milky cream will increase but little, and 
never become perfectly smooth. The ice should 
be fine, and put in the freezer with alternate lay- 
ers of salt—say about two quarts of salt to an eight 
quart freezer—the ice and salt as they work down 
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Naw > an sennmnuntebethé. call attention to 
the following described new advertisements in this 
month’s Farmer, which will be found principally 
on the cover, viz : 


From Darlington & Co., West Chester, Pa., of 


their Nursery of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

H. R. Robey, of Fredericksburg, vey of the 
same. 

John Husfelt, of Cecilton, Md., of his Peach 
Trees. 

Andre Leroy’s French Nursery—F. A. Bru- 
guiere, of New York, Agent. 

Alderney and Devon Stock, and Iverson Grass, 
applications for which at this office. 

A. Hahnberger, McVeytown, Pa., of his grape 
vines. 

R. H. Evans, Elkridge, Md., of his sheep and 
other stock. Also, his large and valuable Farm, 
which he will sell a bargain, circumstances re- 
quiring him to devote his time and means in 
another section. 

H. K. Burgwyn, of Halifax, N.C., who offers 
a large Farm for sale, at a very low rate. 

Seaboard Agricultural Society, of their 2d an- 
nual exhibition, in Norfolk, in November. 

D. Warfield & Son, Baltimore, of Maryland 
Seed Wheat. 

Thos. Wood, of Steelville, Pa., offering a lime 
spreader for sale. 

C. M. Saxton & Co., of New York, a Catalcgue 
of Agricultural Books for sale. 

F. D. Benteen, of Baltimore, of his splendid 
Pianos. 

Analysis of Soils, by Dr. D. Stewart. 





Preservinc Driep Fruit rrom Worms.—We 
have a very simple and effectual method of keep- 
ing dried fruit, namely: In the Spring, before the 
worms make their appearance (oreven after youcan 
detect a few,) wash your fruit in a liberal quanti- 
ty of warm water, as if you were preparing them 
for cooking. Shake the water from them—and 


dry, either in the house or out as may be conve- 
nient. They will dry in a few hours. And this 
time Fw will be too early for the insects, and 
therefore secure the eating of your own delicious 
fruit.— Country Gentlemen. 








BALTIMORE MARKET.—SEPT. 27. 


{Flour and Grain.—As remarked elsewhere, the market 
for breadstuffs has been agitated during the month, and 
notwithstanding the reports of the fine harvests in Europe, 
by late arrivals, large orders were brought out, it is said, 
for French and Continent account, and there is much ac- 
tivity in the market, and the decline manifested on the 
first receipt, at the first of the week, of the steamer’s news, 
has been fully recovered from at the closing thereof, 
and verifying what we have said elsewhere, that there 
must be a large demand for our grain in Europe.] 

Flour, Howard street and City Mills $6.75, and holders 


are firm ; Ohio Flour ‘$6. 75; Famil; an Baltimon 
—- und. 188. 25a8.50a9; Howard st. Fami y Flour, $7.25a7.59, 
e Flour $3. ~~. 56. Corn Meal, Pa., $3.25; city mills, 
Whea » good to prime, $1 Adal. 3, White 
1.45a1.50 for tir, L.sgal 57 for good ‘to prime, and $1.60 for 
choice lots. Corn demand good, white , and Propet 
a64c. for ordinary to prime lots Oats, demand brisk at 35a 
38c. Timothy Seed ri 75a4a4.50. Clover do. $9.25 in small 
lots, for prime, and large parcels, $8.50a8.75. Hay, 
19a31 ; loose, 17a19, Straw, dull, at $14a15 for Rye, and 
ae for. wheat. Moiasses, N. Oo. -» Porto Rico, 46a48¢; 
~~ Rosin, $1.60 for common, ar and $4 for 
Nee r irits Turpentine ‘43a45c. Tar $2a2.25 tch, 
$1,75a2. Oil, Am. Linseed, $1. Plaster, lump, $3.2503.66 
—¢ 1.25a1.37. —. - O. and Porto Rico, $9a10.25, 
an foreign Island $8.50a8.75 Wool, unwashed 23a25c. 
ee yy washed 32a35, fleece *Wool, com. to ¥ 
a3, \ a 36 Oe SEE SO 33437, % to 1ull 40a45, 
extra 45a50c Whiskey, city 36%4, Ohio 38 
pe beef 5 beet oat a, ‘the hoof, sooal s to $8a8.25, nett, 
Ogs, O/a r a 
Ti00 the. gross ms 


e accounts Bot ‘the omg hee & not favorable, 
oe a 

nm some and fears are ente 0 to 
the Tobaccocrop. There is little or no Kentucky in our 
market ; pes demand, and sells as soon as it is 
inspected and but some holders are —. bam 
ine tion of ules cp cenit, than ee By 5 of 
Maryland continues in demand, vik, 
an inclination for upward ——_ for be' eke kinds. Ohio, ‘ 
mee ed to common —Y | -75; jee brown te 

3 good an red ci- 

Page gis. and fine sed, tafeeior Short stemed, 

a oe ; mid. to brown, $6.50a7, and brown 
eaf 

Guano—Prices noted elsewhere, where it is stated that 
the Colombian could not be supplied, this was but fora 
short period, fresh arrivals having since given a supply, 
and orders can be now 

P. S.—By the telegraph, to-day, we learn that Wheat 

and Flour had advanced in New York, and was advancing; 
sales there of Southern white at 165a170, and red at 145 
155. Flour, Southern $6,90a7.50 for mixed to good stan- 








dard. 
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